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"PRICE, DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


TEN CENTS SINGLE CO 


AUTOMATON MUSICAL BAND. 


NE of the most ex- 
traordinary musi- 
cal inventions ever 
conceived by the 
human mind, is ex- 
hibiting to the pub- 
lic of Philadelphia, 
= at the Musical 

fe Fund Hall. The 

was conceived 
* by Mr. Anthony 

, Faas, the maker of 

the celebrated 

American Accor- 

deon,which attract- 
ed so much attention at the annual exhibitions 
of the Franklin Institute, and for which he re- 
ceived two silver medals. The musical inven- 
tion consists of nine automata, as large as life— 

There are two flute players, one clarinet 

player, two trumpets, three bass horn players, 

and a bass drummer. The figures are dressed 

in the Tyrolesian costume, and present quite a 

natural and imposing appearance. By pulling 

a slender wire, the instruments are partly raised 

and the heads of the figures drop forward in the 

most natural manner. The machinery, of 


course, is complicated, and of immense power. 
—The music is excellent, and one can scarcely 
realize that the figure¥ are not human beings. — 
The drummer, in beating time, does his part to 
perfection. Marches, polkas, waltzes, patriotic 
tunes, and opera pieces can be performed with 
remarkable precision and sweetness of tone. 


Mr. Faas assures us that he has bestowed ten | 


years labor on this work, and, of course, under 
the greatest difficulties. Even the drummer, 
that would seem to be the easiest made, caused 
him three years of almost undivided attention. 


When Maelzel’s automaton chess player and 
automaton trumpeter were introduced to the 
citizens, they created an immense sensation.— 
The encomiums then passed were fully deserved : 
but how much more interesting and ingenious is 
it to array nine, with a variety of instruments, 
and to make them play so well that some of the 
bands of musicians of our city might well blush. 
Mr. Faas never permitted any one outside his 
own domestic househoid to know what he was 
doing. He was an object of suspicion by some 
of the police. They had seen accordeon valves 
lying about his house, at different times, and 
they conceived the idea that these were un- 
stamped German silver counterfeit quarters, and 
they watched close. The unsuspecting, ingeni- 


ous gentleman, who was pursuing his invention 
under the greatest difficulties, couldn’t ride in an 
omnibus but that an officer would also take a 
ride in the same vehicle. In conversation with 
him, attempts were made to find out what he did 
in a certain room in his house. He never divulged 
the secret, and this fact alone strengthened the 
officer's suspicions. All this time, Mr. Faas did 
not know what they were after. One day he 
proceeded to Red Bank, New Jersey, for plea- 
sure; so did an officer. At another time, he 
went to Reading, Pa., on business, and, strange 
as it may seem, an officer, whose face was famil- 
iar to Mr. Faas, had business there too. As the 
men of law never could get any evidence that 
would warrant an afrest, Mr. Faas of course re- 
mained free. It was not until recently that the 
secret of the invention became known, and thus 
the doubts of all have been removed. 

Mr. Faas is a man of great skill, ingenuity 
and goodness of heart, and is highly esteemed by 
all who have the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with him. Altogether this exhibition may be 
looked upon as a most wonderful discovery. 

It is intended to visit, with this wonderful ex- 
hibition, the principal cities of this country, and 
eventually to make a tour of Europe. Wherever 
se novel and ingenious an invention shall pre- 


sent itself, crowds of curious people will be sure 
to throng to see what might very properly be 
called the wonder of modern times. We cannot 
consider this wonderful invention minutely with- 
out feelings of astonishment at the perfection to 
which mechanism has been brought in these 
times, what remarkable inventions are daily dis- 
covering themselves, and also thinking within 
one’s self, when shall this tide of improvement 
stop, what new wonder is science secretly pre- 
paring for us, and by what new effort and suc- 
cess of genius are we next to be astonished! 
Mr. Faas richly deserves the success that is 
sure to crown his genius, and out of this new and 
almost miraculous production he will realize, 
doubtless, a splendid fortune. Maelzel’s me- 
chanical genius did not lack for appreciation, 
but behold a mightier than Maelzel is here. 
Even at the time when the automaton chess 
player was being exhibited in most of our prin- 
cipal cities, if any one had been bold enough to 
prognosticate the possibility of such a piece of 
machinery as a band of automaton musicians, 
able to play correctly and in perfection of time 
and tune, the most elaborate waltzes, rondeaus 
and airs, he would have been looked upon much 
as was Fulton, when he first declared that the 
ocean would one day be navigated by steam. 
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A SPLENDID ORIGINAL NOVELLETTE. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE PRINCE'S STAR IN THE ASCENDANT. 


cers were hospita- 
bly entertained that 
night by the citizens 
of Cherbourg, who, 
when they learned 
that Prince Charles 
had safely landed 
in France, illumi- 
7 nated their city 
2 with joy; for the 
French of all class- 
- es had a great hor- 
. yor of Cromwell, 
and although they 
knew little of Prince Charles, the fact that he 
was the legitimate heir to the British throne, was 
enough to bind to him the sympathy of the loyal, 
and, in that da_, king loving people. 

The next day the earl, whose renown made 
him no inconsiderable mark of curiosity, quitted 
Cherbourg for St. Lo, where his daughter, the 
fair Lady Jane, was placed for security and ed- 
ucation. He was accompanied by several of his 
officers, who, from thence were to accompany 
him to Paris, where they hoped to meet the 
prince, of whose safe landing at Feschamps the 
earl had heard through Edward, who had joined 
him at Cherbourg. 

“And what became of my brave friend Guil- 
ford ?” asked the earl. 

“ He accompanied the prince. by his request, to 
Paris. I saw them depart, with the youth, and 
Robin, mounted on horses furnished by the 
mayor of Feschamps. Lords Algeraon and 
Catesby also accompanied his majesty; and 
they hoped to reach Paris in eighteen hours.” 

At St. Lo the earl received his daughter, who 
joined the cavalcade, and riding more especially 
under the care of the youthful secretary, she was 
escorted to the metropolis. 

The subsequent events connected with the ar- 
rival of the prince in France, and his retiring 
and establishing a court in Holland of the nobles 

who had followed him, are such common mat- 
ters of history, that we need not dwell upon them 
in our story, but carry our narrative forward to 
the period when the sun of his fortunes once 
more rose above the horizon and lighted him to 
the throne of his ancestors. 

Cromwell, afver an unparalleled usurpation of 
nine years, at length died, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of his enemies, peacefully upon his 
bed, and naming his son Richard as his succes- 
sor. But this person possessed none of the am- 
bition or statesmanlike talents, or warlike spirit 
of his father, and after a brief exercise of the 
power bequeathed to him, resigned it into the 
hands ofa parliament. England was now with- 
out a head; and all hearts were turned to the 
youthful Prince Charles, who still remained in 
Holland, where he surrounded himself by a bril- 
liant court. To him a messenger was despatched 
by the Parliament, offering to reinstate him on 
the throne of the realm on certain conditions. 

The prince, when the parliament’s courier was 

- announced, was dining at a table, at which were 
seated a score of his nobles, among whom were 
lord Algernon, the Scottish lord Catesby, and 
last, not least, Arthur of the Red Hand, Earl of 
Villiers. 

When the prince received the pacquet from 
the hand of Lord Rudolph, who was the messen- 


ger, his brow darkened as he perused it, the ex- 
pression of his face being all the while closely 
watched by his friends, who forgot the banquet 
in their anxiety to learn the news from England. 
But when he came to the close of it, a smile 
curled his lip. 

“News from London, my lords! You will 
excuse me while I withdraw to give a response. 
My lord,” he added, addressing the Earl of Vil- 
liers, “ you will please retire to my cabinet with 
me.” 

He also named four other noblemen, and then 
rising, he took his leave and departed from the 
banquet room. Upon reaching his cabinet he 
closed the door, but first gave orders to have 
Lord Rudolph Vane, the courier, hospitably en- 
tertained with all honor. 

“See to it, Guilford !” he said, turning to our 
hero, who had left the table with him at his com- 
mand, and now followed him into the cabinet. 

“Your majesty could perhaps hardly appoint 
a less acceptable host to Lord Rudolph,” an- 
swered Guilford, with aslight color of embarrass- 
ment. 

“True—true! I had: forgotten! My Lord 
Granville,” added the prince, I pray you take 
care of Lord Vane’s comfort. We must not 
treat discourteously our Parliament's messen- 
ger.” 

“I obey, your majesty,” answered the noble- 
man, r.tiring. 

* Now, my lords,” said the king, “hear our 
words. ‘The brave and loyal General Monk, who 
seems to be standing just now in Cromwell’s 
shoes in England, writes me that now Richard 

the son has resigned his power, he is ready to 
otfer me my father’s throne, provided that I will 
submit to and put my signature to certain con- 
ditions—the very conditions which will make 
me recreant to my royal father’s memory, and 
be as it were an endorser of the justice of his 
murder. By the soul of the Confessor, I will 
bind myself to no conditions to regain that which 
is lawfully mine. My lords, I will nevertheless 
advise with you!” 

“ May it please your maj.sty to read to us 
such pussages of General Monk’s letter as may 
enable us to advise your majesty ¢” 

Listen.” 

“+ Your majesty’s restoration is the wish of 
my breast. ‘hat achieved, I am content to lay 
down all power and retire to private life. I am 
atthe head of an army of ten thousand men. I 
am encamped near London. I have power to 
wield the Parliamentat my will. As yetthey do 
not suspect my intentions, which alone I now 
reveal to your majesty. If your majesty will 
consent to the conditions herewith enclosed, I 
ean safely invite your majesty to London, and 
insure you a public reception that will surpass 
any public entry of a monarch since the days of 
the Conqueror. These conditions I know the 
parliament will insist on, and therefore I would 
get them from your hand in order that when I 
propose your restoration to this body, I may be 
able on the spot to shut their mouths to all ob- 
jections. Idespatch my friend Lord Vane as 
the special bearer of this missive. Do not delay 
a reply, I entreat your majesty; and I pray do 
not refuse to comply with conditions, without 
which I fear the restoration can never be effect- 
ed. The hearts of the people are with your 
majesty.’ 

“ Now, my lords, here are the conditions.” 

The prince then read from a paper enclosed 


in the letter the conditions which history has 
made familiar to every reader. 

“ You perceive, my friends,” he said, when he 
had concluded, “ what chains they would shackle 
us with!” 

“ Nay, your majesty,” said the ear]; “ but rath- 
er with what rivets they would strengthen your 
throne !” 

“Ha! think you that way, my lord !” 

“I do, ,our majesty. ‘The people no doubt 
would receive you without conditions. But the 
Parliament must be humored.” 

“J will truckle to none of them !” 

“Nay, your majesty, but something must be 
yielded on account of the disjointed state of the 
times, and the imperfections of men’s loyalty.” 

“Well, you no doubt counsel wisely. Guil- 
ford !” 

“ Your majesty,” answered the young fisher- 
man, who stood near an escritoire a little in the 
rear of the king. He was dressed in a hand- 
some suit of plum-colored velvet, richly em- 
broidered, a silken vest and laced douvlet, and 
his hair flowed long and waving upon his shape- 
ly shoulders. In the interval of two or three 
years since we last parted with him, a change 
has been made not only in his appearance but in 
his position. ‘The prince had become personally 
attached to him from the day he had assisted in 
effecting his escape from England, and gave 
him a position near his own person, as his pri- 
vate secretary, a situation of responsibility, which 
Guilford’s talents, address, and, thanks to his 
mother’s good education, enabled him to fill 
with credit and honor. Atlength he became so 
useful to the prince, that the latter could hardly 
bear his absence; and fe always consulted him 
on all matters before bringing them before his 
nobles; and after any council, at which Guil- 
ford was ever present as secretary, he would talk 
over with him the debates, and search his opin- 
ions upon what had been discussed. By this 
means our hero not only made himsvif signally 
useful to the prince, but ashe always had his 
ear, he held an influence in the eyes of the nobles 
which gave him a consideration that even rank 
would not have gained him. If any lord had 
any suit to prefer, any scheme to forward, Guil- 
ford was first made a confidant, with the request 
that he would bespeak the prince in favor of the 
applicant. The agreeable person, the engaging 
and unaffected manners, and the elegant ad- 
dress of the young attendant of the prince made 
him a universal favorite; and even envy was 
silenced, when it was remembered that the 
young secretary was only receiving, in this favor 
of his prince, his just reward in having brought 
him from England to France, and saved him 
from his foes. 

Robin, who had no talents for a court, and 
who had no high aspirations, after remaining a 
few months in Paris, and hearing that the smug- 
gler who had seen him in the smack had been 
shot, returned to Brithelmstone, where he made 
the heart of the widow glad by the intelligence 
he brought of Guilford’s prosperity and favor 
with the prince. Soon afterwards he married 
the pretty Anne, and taking up his abode in the 
cottage, pursued the same occupation as for- 
merly, and sometimes even going, in his fishing 
trips, quite to the coast of France, to convey 
and receive letters that passed between the prince 
and his friendsin England. Ther were letters, 
also, which were not strictly of a political na- 
ture, of which he was the bearer, inasmuch as 
they were handed him by the Lady Catharine, 
and addressed to “ ‘The Rt. Worshipfull Guilford 
Graham, Secretary to his majesty Prince 
Charles.” 

“ Guilford,” now said the prince, after having 
got the mind of his nobles, “ sit thee down and 
write to the gallant General Monk these words: 
We, Charles Rex, having received your fair let- 
ter, give you thanks from our heart fur the loyal 
spirit which hath prompted thee to make us the 
otfer of your aid to restore usto our throne. But, 
inasmuch as our subscription to the terms you lay 
down, which ure the same in defence whereof 
our august futher lost his head, we cannot sub- 
scribe to them in full; but we will arrange these 
conditions when we come into England, to the 
satisfaction of our Parliament. We pledge our- 
selves, however, and here witness our hand, that 
we will do nothing contrary to the constitution 
of our realm. If this pledge be satisfactory, we 
will, on hearing from you to this effect, let 
nothing delay our return to England. 

(Signed in presence of our council of lords.) 
Cuartes R. 


“Well, my lords, will that suit you?” asked 


the king, looking round upon each face, and 
finally resting his dark eyes full upon the face 
of Earl Villiers of the Red Hand. 

“It is as much as becomes your majesty to 
say,” answered the lords. 

* Then it shall go! Seal and direct it to Gen- 
eral Monk, Guilford. Now, gentlemen, we will 
return to the banquet room.” 

The king's cheerful countenance as he re- 
entered the hall, gave all hearts hope, and then 
he said, to cheer them: “It is good news, my 
friends ; the star of our fortune begins to bright- 
en. Within three weeks, if nothing happens, [ 
hope we shall all see merry England once 
more.” 

Upon hearing this, the whole company of no- 
ble exiles started to their feet and made the hall 
ring with three loud British hazzas. 

Th» banquet was once more about to be re- 
sumed, when Lord Rudolph, who -was invited 
by the king to be seated on his right, secing the 
Karl Villiers seated next to him, rose and drew 
back, clapping his left hand upon his sword hilt. 

“What, so! How is this *’ demanded the 
king. 

* [have a feud of blood with the Earl Villiers, 
and cannot sit by him,” answered Lord Rudolph, 
with a fierce countenance. ‘ Your majesty will 
excuse me! I will at my hotel await your an- 
swer to General Mo 

‘With these words, he strode out of the hall 


CHAPTER XXL 


LORD RUDOLPH’S DASTARDLY ACT. 

Tus abrupt departure of the fiery neble 
caused a momentary excitement. The prince 
looked displeased. The earl smiled haughtily, 
and young Edward Percy, recently become Earl 
of Percy, stole out after the noble. 

But he had no sooner reached the vestibule, 
than he saw Lord Rudolph draw his sword, and 
with the flat of it strike Guilford, who at the 
moment was walking across the corridor. Our 
hero had remained a few moments in the cabi- 
net to seal and address the letter to General 
Monk, and when he was returning to the hall, 
he met Lord Rudolph face to face. ‘The latter, 
the way being narrowed by two columns, on 
recognizing him, cried : 

“ Stand aside, dog!” 

Guilford’s sword was in his hand, but recollect- 
ing that he was the brother of Lady Kate, he 
suppressed his rising resentment, and was pass- 
ing him, when, as we have said, Lord Rudolph 
struck him in the face. 

“ Now, by the red rood !” said young Edward 
Percy, as he beheld the blow, “if Guilford stand 
this, he hath caitiff’s blood in him indeed!” 

Guilford, however, kept his sword point down, 
and would have gone by him, when Rudolph 
spat upon him, accompanying the act with an 
epithet of derision. 

The forbearance of our hero was now at an 
end. He forgot Lady Kate’s brother in his own 
insulter. Throwing himself upon him, he took 
his sword from him and broke it upon the pave- 
ment, and then, with the eye of a lion, he glanced 
upon him with contempt, and was going into 
the hall, when the prince and several nobiles 
rushed forth, having heard the scuttle. 

“ What means this! What is this drawing of 
swords in our very presence! ‘The person of an 
ambassador is sacred. Guilford, you are under 
arrest.” 

“ Your majesty,” said the young Earl Percy, 
“Guilford is not to blame. Lord Rudolph in- 
sulted him, and he bore it! He then struck him, 
and yet he bore it. He'then spat upon him, and 
your secretary took his sword from him and 


| broke it under his feet, as you see there !” 


“Then it is Lord Rudolph Vane who hath 
done this discourtesy ‘” said the prince, redden- 
ing with anger. “My lord, I supposed thou 
hadst come hither to us as a messenger of peace, 
not a maker of brawls.” 

“I shall not give account of my conduct to 
one who has neither the right nor the power to 
exact it,” answered Lord Rudolph, haughtily. 

“ This to the prince’s face!” exclaimed Karl, 
Percy, with a flashing eye. 

“Nay, Edward! We can forgive this rade- 
ness.” 

“I would punish it, your majesty, but that he 
hath but one hand, and it would not be taking 
him on fair terms,” answered Edward. 

Lord Rudolph had kept his rightarm wrapped 
in his cloak, a custom which he had followed 
ever since his recovery from his wounded wrist. 
He now thundered back, forgetting that Bed 
Hand was present : 
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“Thou liest !” 

“What! But we will make thee show thy- 
self a liar!” retorted Edward, and suddenly 
tearing from his cloak, he exposed the handless 
wrist. There was a shout of surprise from all 
around; and Lord Rudolph, with his left hand, 
caught Edward's sword, and made a thrust so 
dea@ly at the young earl, that he would have 
ran him threugh the body, but for the interposi- 
tion of Guilford, who received the point of the 
blade in his sleeve, at the imminent risk of hav- 
ing his arm pierced by it. 

~ “This must be stopped, by our head !” cried 
Prince Charles. “ Arrest Lord Rudolph !” 

But before he could be obeyed, the savage 
young noble bounded from the corridor, and 
leaping into his saddle, spurred away at full 
speed, followed by the cries of derision and scorn 
of the assembled nobles. 

“ Now, by our halidom, my friends,” cried the 
prince, “ this unfortunate matter, if reported with 
distorted tongue in England, will do us a mis- 
chief and mar our fortune. He must not be 
suffered to embark and bear his own tale until I 
have forwarded my message with the despatch- 
es. After my letter reaches our general’s hands, 
Lord Vane can do no mischief, whatsoever he 
may say. Guilford !” 

“ Your majesty ¢” 

“ Prepare to proceed at once to London.” 

“T am ready, your majesty.” 

“Then leave at once. You will find passage 
easy across the channel with the aid of gold— 
Here is my purse. You have the pacquet. Go, 
and Heaven speed thee, and bring thee safely 
back to us with good tidings. My Lord Villiers, 
please you see that this hot-brained Lord Vane 
does not take boat till Guilford hath been full 
twenty-four hours in his advance.” 

“T will see to it, your majesty,” answered the 
earl, who at once quitted the prince’s presence. 

In another hour Guilford was on his way to 
the sea-side, mounted on a fleet steed, the letters 
of which he was the bearer being tied about him 
beneath his belt, which also held his well filled 
purse of gold. 

He had to ride seven leagues before reaching 
‘he sea. He knew that he had already the start 
of Lord Rudolph, who, still expecting to take 
back the prince’s answer, had ridden to his ho- 
tel. Here he soon learned, by a visit from one 
of the prince’s pages, that another bearer had 
been selected by the prince. No sooner had he 
been made acquainted with the fact, than he 
called for his horse and servants, and was pre- 
paring to depart for the coast, when Earl Vil- 
liers met him at the door, and said ‘sternly: 

“ My lord, I am commanded by my prince to 
detain your lordship for twenty-four hours.” 

“ What! am I a prisoner?” demanded Lord 
Vane, fiercely, and turning pale. 

“That may be as you construe it. You are 
not to leave the town until twenty-four hours 
have passed.” 

“This is unbearable! and you, of all men, 
my jailer!” 

“T see thou lovest me not. But one cannot 
choose his friends or enemies in this world, my 
lord. In such cases we must be patient.” 

Lord Vane looked at the earl as if he could 
annihilate him, and then returning to his apart- 
ments, paced his floor in suppressed rage. 

In the meanwhile Guilford spurred forward, 
and about midnight, by the light of a bright 
moon, he came in sight of the shining waters of 
the sea. His road terminated at a small hamlet 
composed of a few Dutch houses. Not a vessel 
was to be seen in this harbor save the brigan- 
tine in which Lord Rudolph had come over, and 
which lay off waiting his return. This he was 
bound to avoid, lest he should be too closely 
questioned, and after riding along the coast four 
miles, he saw a lonely hut, and at a little pier 
near it, a fishing lugger. This he succeeded in 
hiring of the old man, and soon embarked to 
cross to England. The wind was light, but 
fair, and on the fourth day he landed near the 
mouth of the Thames, and detaining the boat 
for his return, he hired a horse and rode on to 
London. He reached the metropolis just as the 
sun was rising on the morning of the fifth day 
since leaving the presence of his prince. Put- 
ting up at an inn near the Parliament house, he 
inquired for direction to General Monk. 
Bh wilt thou list with him?” asked mine 

“It is said he pays-well, though his-army 
hath a a good wife can 
keep an egg ora bit of poultry within a circuit 
of ten miles about his camp. If thou wouldst 
join him, thou wilt find his headquarters at 
Smithfield; but if thou wilt wait an hour thou 


wilt see him go by here to his house, near St. 
James’s palace, where he does business with the 
Parliament. 

“The Parliament are governed pretty much 
by the general’s opinions, are they not?” asked 
Guilford. 

“ No, sir cavalier, for they don’t know exactly 
what they are. The old fellow is secret asa 
mason! But at heart we believe he is for our 
Charley o’er the water, and would be glad to see 
the restoration.” 

“ And the people at large, do they wish for 
the prince ?” 

“Do they? they would darken the very skies 
with their caps in the air, if he should come into 
London today. Ah, he is a brave prince, and 
we all love him. We dare to say so, now Crom- 
well’s day is gone; but once it was as much as 
an honest man’s head was worth to speak about 
him.” 

While Guilford was talking with the commu- 
nicative and loyal host, there was heard up the 
street a shouting of men, and then the clangor 
of a bugle, and a moment afterwards the cry on 
all sides: 

“Monk! Monk! Here comes the general !” 

Guilford’s blood bounded! He was more in- 
terested than all others in his coming, and as he 
rode past, accompanied by half a dozen field 
officers and an orderly or two with a body guard 
of eighty horse bringing up the rear, he could not 
but regard with deep interest the man who held 
the reins of the power of England, not for him- 
self, but for the prince his master. 

Without delay he followed the troop of horse, 
and at length reached a stately mansion, before 
which he saw General Monk alight and enter.— 
He was about to press forward to ascend the 
steps, when he was put back by a drayoon, who 

id: 

“ae so fast, sir cavalier. No one enters 
here without an order—no they don’t.” 

Guilford looked hard in the man’s face, for he 
thought he recognized the voice. But a huge 
red beard and a fiery moustache defeated at 
first his scrutiny. But the man himself aided 
him in the matter, for. after regarding Guilford 
attentively, he said in a gratified, chuckling 
manner : 

“What! is not this master Guilford Gra- 
ham ” 

“Thou sayest truly,” answered Guilford ; 
“but if thou knowest me, do not speak it out so 
loudly.” 

“ And dost thou not know me? I dare say I 
look too warlike for you to see through me. I 
am Digby—your old friend Digby !” 

“Toby Digby! Verily, you are nolonger like 
yourself. Thou a dragoon ?” 

“Marry come up! What would you have a 
mando! I got my head broke so often by 
Cromwell’s troopers, that I learned the knack o’ 
head breaking myself. So, what with fighting, 
I got my blood up, and when Monk’s sargents 
came down to our town ‘listing, I was one o’ the 
first to enlist. It is a brave life, so long as we 
don’t have any fighting. But, bless us! they 
say you are with Prince Charles over the sea, 
and he has made a lord of you!” 

“ The prince can hardly make lords where he 
is, honest Digby. I am glad to see thee such a 
changed man, and doing so well.” 

“What art thou doing in England, master 
Guilford ?” 

“T would see General Monk. Can you let 
me pass, for old companion’s sake ?” 

“ Marry, that will I. Goin; and when thou 
hast done thine errand, wait till I am off guard, 
and we'll have a rare gossip o’ bygones.” 

With these words the trooper drew aside, and 
let Guilford pass. Going by several officers who 
stood in the hall, he came to an ordzrly, who 
stood near qn inner door, and said that he de- 
sired to have a word of importance with th 
general. 

“ Your name ?” 

“It is of no consequence. Say I have letters 
to him from France.” 

Upon hearing this, there was a murmur in the 
hall, of surprise and expectation from the mili-' 
tary men and others in waiting, and Guilford 
was scrutinized with curiosity. 

“ A messenger from France! A courierfrom 
the prince!” went buzzing from lip to lip. 

“ His excellency desires to see you,” said the 
orderly, re-appearing after a moment’s absence, 

Guilford, all travel-worn as he waz, entered 
the apartment of the commander-in-chief of the 
army. The general bent his eyes upon him as 
he came towards him, and then said courteously, 
yet with animation : 


“Did I understand my orderly aright? Do 
you bring letters from France ?” 

“ Yes, your excellency, from prince.” 

“From his majesty! exclaimed the general, 
with a look of pleasure. “But how is this? 
Where is Lord Rudolph Vane ?” 

“ He arrived, and placed your letters in the 
prince’s hands, but when the reply, which I now 
bear, was ready, he got into some altercation 
with some of the nobles and others, and gave 
some offence to the prince, who entrusted the 
letters to me, who hold the place of his private 
secretary.” 

“ You are then Sir Guilford Graham ?” 

“ At your excellency’s service,” answered our 
hero, as he placed the pacquet, which he had by 
this time unbuckled from his girdle, in the gen- 
eral’s hands. 

“Tam glad to see you and to know you. I 
have heard how the prince owes his escape from 
England to your courage and devotion.” 

Thus speaking, the general broke the seal of 
the letter and read it. Guilford, who had been 
at Paris knighted by the prince, in token of his 
gratitude, and who also, at the same time, had 
received from the French king the order of a 
chevalier, now marked closely each change in 
the expression of General Monk’s countenance. 
Having penned the letterhimself, he knew every 
line of it, and could clearly distinguish what the 
sentences were at which he frowned, and those 
which seemed to give him pleasure. At length 
he turned towards the secretary, and with a 
mixed expression of dissatisfaction and pleasure, 
he said: 

“ Sir Guilford, do you know the contents of 
this letter ?” 

“TI do, your excellency.” 

“Tam sorry the prince refuses to sign the 
conditions, but it cannot be helped. We must 
do as well as we can with what he says. It may 
satisfy the Parliament. How left you the 
prince ?” 

“In good health, your excellency.” 

“ And the Earl Villiers, was he well? and 
the Barons Algernon and Catesby, and also my 
lord of Percy ?” 

“T left them all well, your excellency.” 

“I hope soon to see them with their royal 
master all in England. What day did you 
leave the prince ?” 

“ This is the fifth, your excellency.” 

“You have made despatch. The Parliament 
is now in session. I am going thither. You 
must accompany me, Sir Guilford. I will make 
known to them that the prince has sent a mes- 
senger to them.” 

“ Yes, your excellency. There are duplicates 
of the letter you have, one addressed to yourself, 
and the other inscribed, as you perceive, to the 
Parliament.” 

Here Guilford showed him a Jetter which the 
prince had given him in case it should be called 


for. 
“This is very good. The seal remains un- 


broken, and it is. addressed to the Parliament. 
I will take you with me at once to the hall.— 
Your presence will do a great deal, as a courier 
from the king.” 

The general then left the apartment, and 
passing through the saloon where his staff were, 
called, horse!” 

All was now excitement and motion. Every 
gentleman hastened to his saddle. Digby, who 
resolved not to lose the opportunity of having a 
gossip of bygone times with his former acquain- 
tance, had kept a sharp eye on the door for some 
time. But when he saw him re-appear walking 
side by side with General Monk, and heard the 
general order a horse to be brought to him, and 
saw the deference and honor which the com- 
mander of the army paid to him, his amazement 
was so great as nearly to stupify him. 

“ What aileth thee, man?’ called one of his 
comrades to him. “Are thine eyes going to 
quit thy head? Fall in with thy horse into the 
rank. Dost not hear that we are ordered to fall 
in and trot ?” 

Digby mechanically obeyed the order. But 
he shook his head, and with a downcast look, he 
said to himself: 

“ My gossip is all up. Master Guilford has 
become a great man. I heard he’ was a lord, 
and it must be true.” 

At the door of the House of Commons Gen- 
eral Monk alighted and entered the hall, leaving 
Guilford in the vestibule. When Monk found 
that the Commons had still come to no decision, 
and seeing that all hearts were for the prince, 
though not a lip dare utter his name, he stood 
up and said : 


‘ 


I despise thee! I spue at thee!” 


“ Gentlemen, the time is come when England 
should have rest. No plan of government has 
been proposed. I will propose none; but I 
have just placed in the hands of your president 
of the council a slip of paper, on which I have 
hastily written a line with a pencil. You will 
please read it aloud, my Lord Annesley.” 

Every eye was fixed upon the president. All 
hearts throbbed with anxious expectation. — 
Some thought it would give them the informa- 
tion that the prince was privately in London. 
Others, that General Monk himself had taken 
this method to make known his own intentions 
of assuming the protectorate. The president, 
however, soon removed all speculations by read- 
ing as follows: 

“ General Monk desires to make known to the 
House of Commons that a messenger from the 
prince arrived in London this morning—” 

Here there was such a sensation and demon- 
strations of satisfaction so loud that the presi- 
dent could not proceed. At length, order and 
silence being in some degree restored, he 
resumed : 

“-The messenger is the private secretary of his 
majesty, Sir Guilford Graham, and is now at the 
door of the house, waiting to deliver a letter of 
which he is bearer to the Commons.” 

Upon hearing this, there was one universal 
shout that rose from the members of the House, 
and cries of “ Admit him! Admit him!” were 
heard vociferously. 

As Guilford entered, bareheaded, and walked 
up the aisle, escorted by General Monk, nothing 
could exceed the delight and enthusiasm with 
which he was received. The members, says his- 
tory, “for a moment forgot the dignity of their 
situations, and indulged for several minutes in 
loud acclamations of applause.” 

Modestly, yet firmly, the youthful baronet, Sir 
Guilford, walked up to the head of the hall and 
placed the letter in the hands of the president — 
The hall was silent as the tomb while the letter 
was read. When it was concluded, or rather 
while he was reading the final sentence, all at 
once the House burst into one universal assent of 
the king’s proposals, and immediately a vote 
was taken that the letter should be published — 
A vote of thanks was also passed to Sir Guil- 
ford; and as all had heard of him as having been 
the person who had taken the prince to France, 
there was a twofold motive for their crowding 
around him and overwhelming him with con- 
gratulations. He was taken home to dine with 
Genera! Monk and a large party of lords and 
gentlemen, and bore all his honors with a grace 
and modesty that won all hearts. The same 
evening he left London with the answer of the 
Commons and an invitation to the king to return 
and ascend the throne. The bearer of such joy- 
ful news, he could not obey the impulses of his 
love to turn aside to visit Castle Vane, and he 
hastened as fast as spur and wind could carry 
him, to rejoin his prince, and lay at his feet the 
triumphant results of his mission. Upon land- 
ing from the fishing lugger, which had taken 

him safely back to Holland, our hero delayed 
only to reward the owner of the boat, and then 
mounting his horse, which had been kept there 
in waiting for him, he took the road to the town 
where the prince held his little court. 

He had not ridden, however, but a league and 
ahalf, when a woman called to him froma 
wretched house on the roadside, and asked him 
to come in and see a man who was dying. 

Prompt to obey the impulses of humanity, 
Guilford dismounted at the low door and crossed 
the threshold. By the light which came in from 
asmall square window above a miserable truckle 
bed, he saw to his amazement, Lord Rudolph 
lying and in the last extremity of life. Upon 
seeing him thus prostrate, all resentment fled 
from Sir Guilford’s bosom, and he spoke to him 
in the kindest manner, and asked what he could 
do for his repose of mind; for he remembered 
Lady Kate, and that this was her brother. 

No sooner did Lord Vane hear Guilford’s 
voice, than he opened his eyes and fixed them 
glaringly upon him. 

*“ What art thou come for? Thou, of all 
men!” he said,gasping. “ Bring the Red Hand, 
and then 1 shall be well attended.” 

“My lord, I am your friend! Can I serve 
you?” 

“ Who art thou ?” 

“Guilford Graham.” 

“Yes. Aknave! Thou wouldst rob me of 
my sister! ‘Thou hast béwitched her—thou and 
thy mother! given her love potions! Avaunt! 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 134.] 
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HOISTING ELEPHANTS ON SHIPBOARD. 


HOISTING ELEPHANTS ON BOARD. 

Afver the difficult work of getting the elephants 
on board the lighter, two at a time, it yet re- 
mained to get them on shipboard and lower them 
into the hold, which was rather a hazardous 
work. It was effected by an apparatus similar 
to that employed for hoisting horses on ship- 
board—a strong tackle, to which bands were sus- 
pended, and passed around the body of the ani- 
mal. After he was securely slung, he was raised 
by a windlass. The elephants at first resisted 
the proceeding, but after losing their foothold, 
they became perfectly quiet, and were deposited 
in the hold without much difficulty. They be 
haved remarkably well during the passage, ac- 
commodating themselves to their straitened 
quarters and hard fare with a patient philosophy 
worthy of general imitation. One of the young- 
er animals died after leaving the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was thrown overboard. The others 
arrived safely, after their voyage of 12,000 miles. 
They are accompanied by a native Cingalese, 
who will make with them the tourof the Uni- 
ted States. 


MUNCHAUSEN,. 


The travels of Baron Munchausen were writ- 
ten to ridicule Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, 
whose adventures were at the time deemed ficti- 
tious. Bruce was a most upright, honest man, 
and recorded nothing but what he had seen; 
nevertheless, as is always the case, a host of 
detractors buzzed about him, and he was so 
much vexed at the impeachment of his veracity, 
that he let them get their own way. Munchau- 
sen, a veritable name—the real possessor of 
which died in October, 1817—was assumed, and 
poor Bruce was travestied very cleverly, but most 
unjustly. The real author has not Goan ascer- 
tained ; but at one time it was believed to have 
been James Grahame, afterwards a Scotch bar- 
rister, and author of a poem of much beauty, 
called “‘The Sabbath.”—Parker's Journal, 


Nature hath nothing made so base, but 
Read some instruction to the wisest — 


GEN. WARREN HOUSE. 

The accompanying engraving is an accurate 
and truthful representation of the mansion erec- 
ted by John C. Warren, M. D., as a permanent 
memorial of the spot that was the birthplace of 
Ge. Josern Warren, who was killed at the 


Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17,1775. It was | 


| drawn by a promising young artist, whose mod- 
| esty will not permit us to give his name, though 
his prolific pencil has produced many sketches 


| that would do honor to those of more pretensions. 


The following are the inscriptions on the man- 
| sion, which tell the story in a few words. On 
one side, in front:—“On this spot stood the 


house erected by Joseph Warren, of Boston, re- 
markable for being the birthplace of Gen. Joseph 
Warren, his grandson, who was killed at Bun- 
ker Hill, June 17, 1775.” 

On the other side, in front also :—* John War- 
ren, a distinguished anatomist, was also born 
here. The original house being in ruins, this 


house was built by John C. Warren, M. D., in 
1846, son of the last named, as a permanent me- 
morial of the spot.” 

We think such landmarks of past events, of so 
much importance to the people of the United 
States, cannot be uninteresting to the good and 


patriotic citizen. 
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like scene of the herd of elephants attached to 
Mr. Barnum’s Travelling Menagerie, and which 


DRAWING 


Our artist has sketched 


N SX 


\\ 


BARNUM’S HERD OF ELEPHANTS. 


for us here a very life- | elephants, as the reader will have learned from bums be observed a calf elephant, which is the 


' previous numbers of the Companion, were hunt- 
ed for this establishment in the jungles of Cey- 


especial pet of Tom Thamb—the general being 
also a part and parccl of this grand show. It is 


orn the main feature of its attraction. ‘These lon, by Messrs. June & Nutter. Among them ‘ astonishing to think how docile these huge crea- 


tures are, when it is remembered that but a brief 
time since they were running wild in the jungle ; 
it would seem as though they understood even 
the words addressed to them. 


The Point Shirley House is a well known re- 
Sort of our sporting people, for fishing parties, 


Pp ecasure excursions, etc. 


day, 25th of May last, the fire originating in the 


1° 


BURNING OF THE POINT SHIRLEY HOUSE. 


har-room, and so rapid was the: conflagration 
that in less than an hour from the time when the 


It was burnt on Sun- | fire was discovered, the whole range of buildings’ 


j was level with the ground. An engine was car- 


ried over 


from Deer Island, bat ‘it was of little 


nse Some casks of liquor having been saved 


from the 


devouring elements, were almost as 


eagerly swallowed by the bystanders, who soon 


presented a sad appearance. The honse is now 
rebuilt, and we sce by the proprietor’s -+rd, in 
the papers, is again open and arranged in every 
department for visiters. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


THE YOUNG FISHERMAN. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 131. 

“T am sorry, my lord, to see you lying here 
in this condition. How has it occurred ¢” 

But the nobleman had exhausted his strength 
in his last efforts to speak, and lay panting and 
glaring fiercely at him. 

“ His servant robbed and shot him near by,” 
said the woman. “ We found him bleeding and 
insensible nine days ago, and brought him in, 
where he lms grown worse ever since, and raves 
and curses fea fully.” 

“ Yes—I have cursed thee and Lord Villiers! 
See! One has robbed me of my hand!” and 
here he held up the inflamed stump of his wrist 
and shook it at Guilford; “and the other has 
rubbed me of my sister !” 

My lord, vou should cease to think of worldly 
matters,” said Guilford, kindly. “Turn your 
thoughts heavenward, for methinks that thou 
hast not many minutes to live.” 

“ And these I will spend in cursing thee, and 
telling thee how I hate thee. Thou a baronet! 
Thou a prince’s confidant! Thou take my 
place as couricr to the Parliament. I spit at 
thee! Go and tell Red Hand the robber that I 
spent my last breath in cursing him and thee!” 

“ My lord, I implore—I entreat, for thy sister’s 
sake, make thy peace with Heaven ere it—” 

But Guilford paused and said no more. The 
fallen jaw—the seteyes—the motionless face— 
all told him that death had claimed his soul. 

“ Poor man !” said the woman, “he is out of 
his misery.” 

“Poor man!” ejaculated-Guilford, “I fearme 
he has but just entered upon his misery.” 

Then reflecting upon the: wonderful train of 
circumstances that had brought him to be pres- 
ent at the death-bed of Lord Rudolph, he gave 
directions to the woman about the care of the 
body, and remounting his horse, galloped on to 
the next village. Here he laid the matter before 
the mayor, and left with him gold to have the 
body properly prepared to send to England.— 
Having performed this duty, which both love 
for Lady Kate and humanity prompted, he hast- 
ened forward on his important mission. 

Upon reaching the palace of the prince, his 
majesty was pacing up and down the corridor 
with Earl Villiers in conversation, while several 
noblemen were lounging near in groups. No 
sooner was the rapid rider recognized to be Sir 
Guilford Graham, than his name was repeated 
by twenty voices, and Charles, stopping in his 
walk, waited to receive him, with his hand ex- 
tended in welcome. Passing by the eager no- 
bles, Sir Guilford reached the king, and dropping 
on one knee, kissed his hand, and then placed in 
it the letter of the Commons. The king tore the 
seal, and first read half through it to himself, 
when, seeing that it was all good news, he read 


it aloud: 
“Therefore, we, the Commons of England, 


do accede to your majesty’s propositions with 
joy, and do invite your majesty to return to 
England and ascend the throne of your fathers, 
and we will ever be your majesty’s loyal and 
faithful subjects, and ever pray for the health 
and life of your majesty as in duty bound.” 

“ First, let me embrace thee, my trusty friend 
and welcome bearer of such good tidings,” cried 
the king, with tears in his eyes. clasping Guil- 
ford to his heart before all his nobles, while they 
rent the air with acclamations of joy, such as 
the Dutch palace and the honest Dutch people 
had never witnessed before. The earl also em- 
braced Guilford, and so did Edward, Earl of 
Perey. That day and night were passed in the 
most pleasurable enjoyment, and in the recep- 
tion by the king of the congratulations of the 
authorities of the town. 

In a few days afterwards, King Charles and 
full two hundred lords and gentlemen left the 
town for the coast in an imposing cavalcade.— 
Here aship of war, the very Leviathan which 
had been so near capturing him, but which had 
now changed masters, was waiting to receive 
him by the order of the Commons, and bear him 
to the shores of England. 

* On the twenty-ninth of May, 1660, Charles 
entered London,” says the history of that event, 
“on his birthday. An innumerable concourse 
of people lined the way wherever he passed, and 
rent the air with acclamations. The very sky 
was darkened with the caps of the people, and 
rent with their shouts of welcome. They had 
been so long distracted by factions and tyrannies, 
they rejoiced with unusual enthusiasm to see the 
king once more scated in security upon his 
throne.” 


CHAPTER XXIL 
LORD VANE AND LADY CATHARINE AT COURT. 


Tue inhabitants of the little fishing port of 
Brighthelmstone were one morning thrown into 
no little excitement by the arrival of a brigan- 
tine in the port, the sails of which were shroud- 
ed in black, and the flag wreathed with crape, 
while festoons of it hung from mast to mast.— 
At length a boat landed, and from the sailors, 
after the officer had proceeded to Castle Vane. 
the good folks learned that it contained the body 
of Lord Rudolph, who had been murdered in 
Holland, and for whose body the marquis, his 
father, had sent. 

A procession of boats escorted it to the land- 
ing below the castle, where it was received by 
the father of the young nobleman. The same 
evening it was placed in the family vault, and 
the ensuing morning, the brigantine, firing a 
requiem of minute guns, slowly departed sea- 
ward. 

“ This attention to the obsequies of my mis- 
guided son, I learn, from a note from Earl Vil- 
liers,” said the marquis to his danghter, as they 
sat together in his cabinet, talking of the dead, 
“we owe to a Sir Guilford Graham, the king’s 
private secretary. Hast thou ever heard of this 
knight. my child, and knowest thou why he took 
this pains to honor my son ?” 

Lady Catharine’s heart beat rapidly. She 
colored, and was about to make some confused 
reply, when he further added : 

“The Earl Villiers further says in his note 
that the king will hold a grand levee at the pal- 
ace on the first Wednesday of next month, and 
that he desires that I should be present, and 
accompanied by thee. But—” 

“ But what, dear father?” 

“Tt becomes us to mourn for Lord Rudolph.” 

“ Yet we need not enter into the festivities — 
All the friends of the king are hastening to Lon- 
don to do him homage.” 

“Trae; and as Lord Rudolph* was of the op- 
posite side, I shall be looked to to make a more 
particular expression of attachment to the 
crown.” 

“ You will then go, dear father ?” 

“Yes. You may have everything ready.” 

This permission filled the bosom of Lady 
Catharine with joy. She was young, beautiful 
and gay, and desired to see something of the 
world from which she had been so long shut 
out. 

“ Besides,” said she, “I shall see Guilford in 
London, for I learn he is in high favor with the 
king, and honored and loved by all men.” 

With a happy heart the charming countess 
left her father to make preparations for the com- 
ing visit to court. 

At length the eve of the great day of the king’s 
banquet and levee arrived. London was crowd- 
ed with the nobility and their families. One 


spirit of satisfaction and delight pervaded all | 


men’s minds. 

The Marquis of Vane and his daughter were 
at the mansion of the Earl of Villiers as his 
guests. The daughter of the earl, the fair Lady 
Jane, shone with surpassing radiance above all 
other maidens save Lady Kate. ‘The two be- 
came very intimate, for they had known each 
other in earlier years. 

“ And you are to marry to-morrow the hand- 
some Earl of Percy, fair Jenny?” said Lady 
Catharine to her friend, as she was arranging a 
circlet of bridal diamonds. 

“Yes; and Iam told by my father that you - 
are to marry the brave Lord Astley.” 

“Lord Astley! I never saw him!” answered 
Lady Kate, with great positiveness. 

“ Well, that isodd. Both my dear Edward 
and my father told me to-day that you were to 
marry the noble Guilford, Earl of Astley.” 

“ Guilford, do you say his name is ?” 

“Yes; but why do you blush so ?” 

“Did 1” 

“Indeed, your face tells the truth. So were 
to have a Lady Astley to-morrow at the palace, 
as well as Lady Percy ?” 

“T assure you, dear Jenny, it is a mistake. I. 
do not know Lord Astley. I ealy was surprised | 
at the coincidence of a name.” 

At this moment Red Hand, the tall and state- 


ly earl, came in, and smiling upon his daughter, * 


he asked Lady Kate if she had heard any news 
from court that day in particular. 
“No, my lord. I have not been out to-day.” 
“Father!” exclaimed Lady Jane, “did you 
not tell me that Lady Kate would probably 
marry Lord Astley to-morrow.” 
“ Yes, I think I did,” replied the earl smiling. 


“Tt isa mistake, my lord. I do not know 
his lordship.” 

“But are you not to be married to-morrow, 
fair lady ?” asked Lord Villiers, slily. 

“ How did you hear this, my lord?” she an- 
swered, in beautiful confusion. 

“From Edward, who is an intimate friend of 
Guilford Graham, who told him, as a great se- 
cret, that it was all arranged, and that you were 
to be married to him before the king’s presence, 
in Westminster to-morrow.” 

“My lord, it is true; but not to this Lord 
Astley.” 

“But suppose—no matter. I will not tell 
what I see he has kept a secret. I wish you 
joy. You will havea husband so worthy in 
Guilford Graham, fair Kate, that no nobility can 
emulate him.” 

“ Thatiks, my good lord” 

“ Ah, I know all your romantic loves. Guil- 
ford, to whom I owed my life once, told me the 
whole story ; and a creditable one it was to you. 
But hither comes Earl Percy. So I will leave 
him to entertain you; for I have to attend on 
the king.” 

“ My lord,” said the earl, as he entered, “ Is it 
true that the king has appointed you com- 
mander-in-chief and full admiral of the fleet?” 

“Yes, Edward; he conferred the post upon 
me yesterday, and next week I go on board my 
flag-ship at Portsmouth; for we are going to 
have war soon with Spain.” 

“ What is the name of your flag-ship ?” asked 
Edward. 

“The Leviathan, our old friend.” 

“ How fortunes change in this life!” ejacula- 
ted the young earl. 

“Do you know who I have chosen as my sec- 
ond in command?” asked Lord Villiers. 

“No It is likely the Duke of Kent.” 

“No. Lord Astley.” 

“ What, Guilford! Iam overjoyed. Do you 
hear, Lady Kate? How does it please you ?” 

“Ts it possible, my lords, that I have misun- 
derstood you‘ all this time, and that Guilford 
Graham and Lord Astley, of whom I hear so 
much, are one and the same person ¢” 

“Yes; that is it,’ answered the earl, with a 
merry laugh. “ And it is odd you are the last to 
know that Sir Guilford was this morning enno- 
bled with the title of Earl of Astley, and the 
rank of post captain in the navy.” 

The joy and surprise of Lady Kate were ex- 
pressed rather by her tears than by her smiles, 
though both struggled for the mastery on her 
happy face. She felt that her constancy, as well 
as the self-sacrificing spirit of Guilford, had been 
amply rewarded; and that after all she was to 
give her hand to a man her equal in rank every 
way, and one of the most popular men in the 
kingdom, who had the confidence of the king, 
the and the respect of 4 
the- Well 


“This is the happiest day of my life!” 

‘The next day the palace was the centre of the 
‘thoughts of thousands and tens of thousands, of 
every rank-and degree. The nobility flocked 
thither to banquet with the king and behold him 
in state elevated upon his throne. Thé-masses 
came to see him pass 
quet hall to W 
were to take place. es 

At five o'clock the ceremony of the w= 
commenced, > Firstahie handsome Percy 
led to the altar the lovely Lady Jane, Eicher | 
of Red Hand, Earl of : Villiers. She was given 
away by her father, and the beauty of the happy 
pair made a lively impression of pleasure upon 
the vast assembly. 

Next advanced Guilford, Earlof Astley, lead- 
ing by the hand the charming andic§nstant La- 
dy Catharine. At the sight ofthis 
mur of approbation ran through 
The history,of Guilford was well , and a 
thousand eyes sought to rest on the face of one 
who had risen from a humble fisher’s boy pO be 
the confidant of his _king and the peer 


of the realm. In in comeliness 
commanding person) thete was no high-born 
baron of, them all were present who sur- 


passed him: 
The king himself gave away the bride, and at 


the conclusion of the benediction by the venera- 


ble Archbishop of Canterbury, the sacredness of 
the place did not wholly suppress very animated 
applauses and hearty wishes for their happiness. 

We have now come to the close of our story. 
For farther information of events that followed 


these times, our readers are referred to the pages 


of history. As a romancer, we have taken but a 


page out of its records, in which we have endeay- 
ored to show that virtue, honor, probity and 
courage, rightly directed by laudable ambition, 
will bring a man to the highest pinnacle of his 
wishes; and that to succeed iri life, it is not 
necessary to mark our path with guilt, or mar it 
with dishonesty. The right will always come 
right in the end, and ends sought through wrong 
doings will prove evil instead of good. 

If our readers should ever visit the little fish- 
ing town of Brithelmstone, in Sussex, the ruins 
of the Castle Vane may recall to their recollec- 
tions this story. If they inquire for the descénd- 
ants of Lord Vane, they will be pointed to Astley 
Castle, a mile in the interior, where lives the 


Guilford Graham, the first earl of that name. 
Over the gateway it will be seen that the arms 
are a tower with two oars crossed, and the motto 
“Lora en Tour.” 

At the foot of the ruins of Castle Vane is an 
ancient stone cottage, which any one will tell 
you, if you inquire, is “King Charles’s cottage.” 
If you go to the door and ask why itis so called, 
a stout fisherman in the yard mending his nets 
will answer, that many a year ago, in “the old 
Parliament times,” the Prince Charles was hid 
there one night before he got away across the 
channel. If you ask the man his name, he will 
tell you that it is Robin Rengivell, and that he is 
a descendant, in the eighth generation, from 
Robin and Anne Rengivell, who dwelt there in 
the Parliament days, and Robin was ene who 
aided the king’s escape. 

If you go into the little graveyard, you will 
see a sunken grave-stone in one corner, on which, 
with difficulty, you may decipher as follows: 

“Here lyeth ye body of Toby Digby, who 
died fighting valiantly for his king and country. 
Peace to his ashes.” 

The descendants of Earl Red Hand are still 
among the noblest of England’s aristocracy, and 
it is an inexplicable characteristic of the race 
that every eldest son of the progressive genera- 
tions is born with a distinct impress of a min- 
iature red hand upon the inside of the left palm. 

THE END. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE POET’S CHAMBER. 


BY CHARLES 8. BELL. 


Ah, how dreary that abode, 
But a way house on the road, 
To despair and destitution,—O, how dreary! 
Where in apartment damp, 
With his dimly burning lamp 
Lucubrating, dwells the poet faint and weary. 


On-the floor the mat how musty, 

And the tempest pierced the roof of his home ; 
‘THD the spiders they would clamber. 
Down the rafters of his chamber, 

Seekink shelter ‘neath the covers of a tome. 


Yet through his eyes in dreams, 
How the restless spirit beams, 
In a palace on the moor in land of fairy; 
Were he dwelling now defending 
Ideality, while bending 
O’er his tablet of the earthy, what might care he— 


Till the glorious dream is o'er ; 
‘Zhen the pallet on the floor, 
rickety old chair, 
= sustains the poet there, [ing. 


Reveal the presence of a home how curst and blight- 
Catshilt, N. 1851. 


Lan JENNY LIND. 


du her sojourn in this city, 
idid not lead ‘the life that has been 
posed, While theenrious multitude have imag- 
in bern as having been caged up 
ong in her magnificent suite of rooms at 
Barnet House, and as coming out only in 
the evenings to charm the assembled throngs at 
the National, she herself has been roaming un- 
recognized about the city, visiting the shops and 
ieuproving her whole time, busily, in witnessing 


ig we have that is worth seeing. 7 
pe 
is. 


would have gi 
of matting 
knowingly herd a shopkeep'ng tete-a ‘with her 
over a piece of goods; and the crowds who have 
for hours at the Burnet House. have seen 
her come in and go out without the least suspi- 
cion of who or what she was.— Cincinnati Chron. 


FOOLS. 


Generally nature hangs out a sign of sim- 

plicity in the face of a fool, and enongh in his 

countenance for an hue and cry to take him on 

suspicion, or else it is stamped in the figure of 
his body: their heads sometimes so little that’ 
there is no room for wit, sometimes so long that 

there is no wit for such room.—Fuller. 


present Earl of Astley, the lineal descendant of 
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COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Compaition.] 


FLORA SUMNER: 
on, 
THE ENGAGEMENT. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


66 TD you know Flora Sumner was en- 

gaged to be married?’ asked Mr- 
Wilkes of her friend Mrs. Jenkins, at a social 
party, one afternoon. 

“No, I did not,” answered the lady addressed, 
her eyes considerably enlarged, “but can i: be 
possible ?” 

“ Who's she engaged to?!” quickly asked a 
sharp-visaged, but sharper-voiced personage, 
who sat near them. 

“Mr. Cardon,” answered the first speaker, 
with a meaning look at the questioner. 

“ Mr. Cardon ! what, the rich city gentleman ?” 

* Yes, Mr. Lawfence Cardon, the young man 
who came to the village from the city a short 
time ago.” 

“ Good gracious! who'd thought it! but how'd 


_you find it out, Mr’. Wilk 


“ Wall, yesterday morning,” began the very 
obligingly communicative lady, after taking a 
stimulating pinch of snuff, “I was over to Mrs. 
Green’s to see if I could hear any news, and she 
asked me if I’d heard Flora was agoing to be 
married. I told her I hadn’t. Then she said 
that Mrs. Carey told her that Miss Lewis said, 
that Mrs. Wilkins heard Jane Minturn’s cousin 
say that her sister overheard Mrs. Stimpson and 
Julia Smith talking about it, and she thought 
she’d stop a minnit and hearwhat they said, and 
she heard ’em say, Flora Sumner was engaged 
to Mr. Cardon. So she went and told Jane’s 
cousin, and Jane’s cousin told Jane, and it 
got round till I heard on’t. It’s true, I know, 
for Mrs. Green tells things jest as they be, 
and Flora’d like to catch Mr. Cardon, certain. 
I don’t see why on airth he fell in love with Aer, 
for if she has got a pretty face, I don’t b’lieve 
she'll bring him any money ; but he’s rich enough 
now, I spose.” 

Sundry nods, winks, gestures and other mean- 
ing things went round the estimable assembly of 
gossips for several momen‘s after Mrs. Wilkes 
had ended her story and taken an enormous 
pinch of snuff. The silence was at last broken 
by Mrs. Jenkins, who said : 

“JT think Mr. Cardon is very fooolish in marry- 
ing that girl, for he’s rich and handsome, and 
might get a rich and handsome wife any day. 
I know my Sally is jest as good as that proud 
Flora Sumner, and he hasn’t even spoken to her 
yet. I s'pose Mrs. Cardon, that'is to be, will 
feel a deal too nice to take any notice of my girl, 
now.” 

The latter part of her remarks was spoken in 
atone of mixéd mortification and irony. Sally 
Jenkins had for some time been endeavoring to 
captivate the rich and agreeable Mr. Cardon, 
but, in consequence of being neither beautiftl nor 
amiable, she had failed to win from him even a 
smile. It was this that induced Mrs. Jenkins to 
speak so unfavorably of Mr. Cardon’s intended 
bride (as Flora was supposed to be), and to be 
so surprised that he should choose ‘er. 

“ When are they goin’ to be married ?” broke 
in the sharp-visaged woman (who, by the way, 
possessed a tongue considerably sharper than a 
meat-axe), “ d’ye know, Mrs. Wilkes *” 

“No, I haven’t heard yet; but I presume 
that'll get out soon. If I hear anythin’ about it, 
Tl tell you as soon as I can.” 

All seemed satisfied upon that point, for they 
krew Mrs. Wilkes would be very nimble-footed 
if there was any news in her possession that was 
not known to every one else. 

Farther conversation was here interrupted by 
the entrance of Mrs. Sumner, the mother of Flora. 
She was a tall, dignified, calm-looking lady, of 
perhaps forty years, with a clear, dark eye, and 
gentle aspect, that told of a lovely soul within. 
She had been invited to the social party that 
afternoon, by Mrs. Blaney, but in consequence 
of other duties, she was the last to arrive. There 
was not the smallest tinge of the gossipping fac- 
ulty in the character of Mrs. Sumner, and she 
was almost disgusted with the display of the 
before-mentioned quality in the ladies collected 
at her friend’s, but she concealed her displeasure, 
and conversed pleasantly with Mrs. Blaney, who 
alone seemed to be a well-educated and sensible 
lady. 

“Will your daughter Flora remain at home 
with you during the season, Mrs. Sumner?” 


asked Mrs. Blaney, as they sat conversing to- 
gether apart from the others. 


* I think she will,” answered the lady; “she 
has now gone to spend a short time with her 
cousins in New York ¢ity, and when she returns, 
we shall decide whether she will go abroad or 
not.” 

* What! Flora hasn’t gone off yet, has she ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wilkes, who had overheard a 
portion of Mrs. Sumner’s words, and of course 
concluded the pretty Flora had gone to be mar- 
ried. ‘Where has she gone?” continued the 
questioner, very earnestly looking at Mrs. 
Sumner. 

“ To New York,” was the reply, 

“ To the city 

“ Yes.” 

“ What, she didn’t go alone ?” 

“ No, she did not.” 

“ Who went with her :” 

* Mr, Cardon accompanied her.” 

“ Did they go iu the cars ‘” 

“Yes.” (* How very inquisitive she is,” 
thoug it Mrs. Sumner.) 

“ When did they go!” 

Yesterday.” 

“ When are they coming back !” 

* cannot tell, precisely.” 

“ Mr. Cardon coming back with Flora ?” 

Mrs. Sumner could stand it no longer. Her 
quick, dark eyes, now flashing with indignation 
at the extraordinary inquisitiveness of her ques- 
tioner, were raised to the face of Mrs. Wilkes, 
with an expression that spoke as plainly as 
words: “ You are very much addicted to ques- 
tioning, but I shall answer no more for you.” 
It could not be mistaken, and Mrs. Wilkes 
turned away to whisper the intelligence she had 
learned to Mrs. J_nkins and her companions. 

The nods, winks, and other meaning things, 
now became still more profuse than before. 
Though they were not unnoticed by Mrs. Sum- 
ner, she continued her conversation with Mrs. 
Blaney, which had been so abruptly and uncere- 
moniously interrupted. 

“ She thinks we don’t know anything about 
Flora’s engagement,” whispered Mrs. Wilkes to 
the sharp-voiced personage, “ but I'll teach her 
we aint all such fools as she thinks us to be. I 
can find out her Flora is going to be married, too, 
if I try.” 

Again the black eyes of Mrs. Sumner were 
fixed upon the face of the woman, but this time 
their glance of indignation was mingled with 
surprise and inquiry. She felt that there was a 
mistake in the matter, somewhere, for they had 
never before been so earnest and inquiring re- 
specting Flora, but yet she knew not where that 
mistake had originated, or from what circum- 
stance. 

The balmy, beautiful month of June had 
again returned, and with it came the joy and 
pleasure it ever delights to bring. The village 
of E—— was full of life and gaiety as ever, for 
the merry birds and blooming flowers brought 
happiness wherever they went, and made glad 
the hearts of the bright-eyed band who listened 
to the musical voice of the one, and laughingly 
plucked from their resting place the other. 

It was a sweet, sunny morn in this month of 
roses, when a “coach and four” drove to the 
cottage of Mrs. Sumner, and the beautiful Flora 
and her two city cousins were joyfully welcomed 
by her. A bright smile played upon the coun- 
tenance of Flora, as she again stepped within 
the walls of her dear country home, and her 
cousins were no less delighted with the aspect of 
all things around them. 

“O, it is very beautiful, Flora,” said Virginia 
Cardon, the elder cousin ; “ this charming coun- 
try scenery, these blooming, fragrant roses, and 
these sweet birds. ©, I love this romantic 
scenery far better than the crowded city.” 

“ And so do I, Virginia,” said the younger, the 
beautiful, bright-eyed Eveline, “and I wish to 
go and visit that fresh-looking old forest we see 
yonder. Will you go, cousin ?” 

* Yes, anything will I do, to please you, dear 
Eveline; but will Virginia go ?” 

“ Certainly I will,” answered the merry cous- 
in, and ina few moments they were on their 
way to the forest. They had walked but a short 
distance, when they were met by Sally Jenkins, 
who expressed much pleasure at again seeing 
Flora. 

“Perhaps,” said she, hesitatingly to Flora, 
“perhaps I have been wrong in addressing you 
as Miss Sumner, for if I have heard aright, you 
are now called Mrs. Cardon.” 

“ Mrs. Cardon !” exclaimed the surprised and 


blushing Flora. 
indeed.” 

“ Why, are you not married to Mr. Lawrence 
Cardon ‘” asked Sally, earnestly. 

“ Married to cousin Lawrence! what could 
have induced you to think such a thing ¢” 

“ Mrs. Wilkes told us you were engaged to 
him sometime before you left for New York; 
and after you went, she told us she had had a 
letter from a friend in that place which st: ted 
you were married to him, and never expected to 
return to our village again. But we did not 
know he was your, cousin.” 

“Why, Sally, I never was engaged to him 
any more than I am to you, and as to being 
cousin Lawrence’s wife, the thought never en- 
tered my head! But it is a really laughable 
affair, and I am quite surprised I never heard of 
it before. Poor Mrs. Wilkes, she has used her 
almost invaluable tongue so much for nothing ! 
for the whole affair is only one of her inventions 
to slander others. It is quite laughable, is it 
not, Virginia 

“It is, indeed! Only to think of our dear 
cousin Flora marrying brother Lawrence !” 

And a long, merry, ringing laugh was that 
which came from those three beautiful cousins. 

The girls do say, that Flora Sumner is engaged 
toarich young New York gentleman, thoagh 
perhaps it is only another of Mrs. Wilkes’s fic- 
tions, if four years have passed since they said 
she was engaged to Mr.Cardon. He is married 
to a beautiful southern heiress, and Virginia to 
a French gentleman. Mrs. Wilkes still says she 
knows Flora was engaged to Mr. Cardon, if he 
was her cousin! 


“I do not understand you, 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
LETLER FROM LONDON. 
TO UNCLE TOBY. 

HOW NEHEMIAH GOT RID OF HIS BABY. 


Desr Uncie: 

As Id paid tu have that cre baby taken 
care of for a month in advance, I kinder thought 
I wouldn’t hurry about getting rid of it, buttake 
time to do it handsome, and so ’twouldn’t kum 
back agin. In the meantime, I kalkilate that I 
travelled about London some. O, Jerusha! 
how many fine things there was in the winders, 
picters and playthings. I met Dr. J. V.C. 
Smith, yesterday, of Bosting. He knowed me 
like a book, cos he knockilated me when I was 
a baby. “Mr. Flufkins!” sez he. “ Doctor,” 
sez I, * you don’t know how rejiced I am tu see 
you.” “Thank’e,” said he. Then he told me a 
great deal about the fair, ‘cause he’s one of them 
fellers chused to award the medals and premi- 
ums. I kinder wanted to ask his advice about 
the baby, and what I should du with it, but I 
was ashamed tu, and so I held my tongue. 

But what made me feel the most ashamed 
was carrying the baby out every day. The 
woman insisted that I must du so, and said I 
was a most unfeelin’ brute if I didn’t give it the 
benefit of the fresh air, and declared she could 
not keep it another day if I didn’t take it to the 
Park every afternoon. It did seem as though 
everything conspired to bother me, but I give 
up and took the child out to the Park every day. 
One morning I met Mr. Riddle in the Fair. I'd 
sved him in Bosting, and thinks I, here goes, I’ll 
make a confidant of him and ask his advice, for 
he’s a mighty clever fellow. You know Riddle, 
the auctioneer, uncle? Well, he heerd me 
through, and said,—* Nehemiah, you aint up to 
snuff; why don’t you put the baby ‘up the 
spout 

“ Mr. Riddle,” said I, “ what's that?” “Why 
pawn it.” “Creation!” said I, “how canI du 
such a thing?” He kinder larfed at me, and 
pulling me one side, whispered somethin’ to me, 
and I started right off for hum, resolved tu put 
the baby “up the spout.” The woman, when 
she saw me cum in, said that I had got some- 
thin’ mto my head, she knowed, for I showed it. 
“ Remember,” said she, “I know you, who ye 
are and all about ye, and if you attempt to play 
me any tricks with this baby, Pll foller yer tu 
the eend of the earth, I will.” And I believe she 
would. - 

Wall, I tuck the baby out as usual that after- 
noon, but instead of goin’ tu the Park, I went 
down to Gold street, and steppin’ in tu one of 
the Jew pawnbroker’s shops—“ I want tu borrow 
a half eagle,” said L “On what security?” 
said the man. “Why,I haint got nothing,” 
said I, “but this ere brest-pin.” “That aint 
enuff,” said he.” “Why, I only want it for an 
hour and a half, till Ican go into the Fair. I 


have got several friends in there, with the 
American goods, and I can redeem the pin be- 
fore an hour and a haif, but I can't git in with- 
out the money.” “Haven't you got anything 
else to add to the deposit?” “Why, you don’t 
think I wont cum back, do you!” said I. “0, 
no,” said he, “but it’s best to be on the safe 
side.” 

Then I pretended to be mad, and said how 
Td leave my baby till I cum back. “I guess 
you aint afraid to lend it tu me on the brest-pin 
and the baby both?” “Why,” he said, kinder 
thoughtfully, “ no, if you leave the child, I s’pose 
there’s no danger but that you mean tu redeem 
the brest-pin ; but I shall charge you two crown 
in advance.” “ But I haint got no money; that’s 
the reason I want tu borrer.” said I, s’posin he 
was tryin’ to ketch me. “Well, I'll take it out 
of the half eagle,” said he. “Very well,” said 
I, and takin’ the money, I left the baby asleep in 
one corner of the pawnbroker's shop, tuckin’ it 
up nice, and tellin’ the Jew that his wife, who 
lived in a room back of the shop, must take care 
of it if it cried—and I know’d it would—for that 
child could scream when it set out, you had bet- 
ter believe. 

The first korner I cum to I turned out of 
Gold street and run like a hound, streaking it, 
I didn't know where. Well, I got round at last 
to my boardin’ place, and packed up my trunk, 
and told the woman I had got a new place for 
the baby. Then she tuck on, said I had ruined 
her character by my conduct, and that she was 
a poor, lone widder. O, unele, aint widders 
dangerous? And that she couldn’t think of my 
goin’; that I had trifled with her affecshuns, 
and she would sue me for breach of promise— 
she would. But I stopped her mouth with a 
guinea, and it acted like Russia Salve for a 
burn, and cured her right off. 

Then I went down to Riddle’s boardin’ house, 
for it had got pretty late, and he was to hum, 
and I told him it was all owin’ to his advice that 
Td got rid of the baby, and all about how it was 
done. Then sez he, “Nehemiah, you are one 
of ’em,” and sez I, “Mr. Riddle, I rather think 
my eyes are open wide enough not to take any 
more bundles to hold, and soI stood treat ail 
round. Your dutiful nephew, 

Newemian 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 
A LOVE SONG. 


BY JOHN F. WEISHAMPEL, JR. 


The blue eyes of beauty have flashed, 
And riven my heart by their glance; 
The cup of my loneliness dashed, 
And left me enwrapt in a trance. 


To her let me echo a lay, 
The gem of her race upon earth ; 
A diamond, lustrous and gay 
With innocence—purity—worth. 


Like a bright young bud in the vale, 
By thistles in life she is girt ; 
How oft have I sighed in the gale, 
Lest she might have suffered some hurt. 


May vigilance guard her sweet form 
From false-hearted friends and from foes, 
Her bark safely glide through life’s storm 
Though loftiest terrors oppose 


So lovely the maiden I meet, 
Her image expels every care ; 

My heart has been flung at her feet, 
O, do not permit me despair! 


The bright eyes of beauty have flashed, 
And riven my soul by their glance ; 
The cup of my loneliness dashed, 
And left me enwrapt in a trance. 
Baltimore, Md., June, 1851. 


AGE AND WISDOM. 

“ People always fancy,” said Goethe, laughing, 
“that we must become old to become wise ; but, 
in truth, as years advance, it is hard to keep our- 
selves as wise as we were. Man becomes, in- 
deed, in the different stages of his life, a differ- 
ent being ; but he cannot say that he is a better 
one, and, in certain matters, he is as likely to 
be right in his twentieth as in his sixtieth year. 
We see the world one way from a plain, another 
way from the heights of a promontory, another 
from the glacier fields of the primary moun- 
tains. We see, from one of these points, a larger 
piece of world than from the other; but that is 
all, and we cannot say that we see more truly 
from any one than the rest. When a writer 
leaves monuments on the different steps of his 
life, it is chiefly important that he should, at each 
step, have seen and felt clearly, and that without 
any secondary aims he should have said dis- 


} tinetly and truly what has passed in his mind. 


Then will his writings, if they were right at the 


“a where they originated, remain always 
ight, however writer may develop or alter 
himself in after times.”— Goethe's Conversations. 


— 
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PICLORTAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


LANCERS’ BANNER PRESENTATION. 
The view presented here by our artist is a 
scene representing the presentation of a beauti- 
ful stand of colors to the 7th Regiment National 
Guard, of New York, from the National Lancers, 
of this city, through a committee appointed for 
that purpose, of which Mr. George Brastow, of 
Somerville, was chairman. An immense con- 
course of people assembled on the occasion. 
In presenting the colors, Mr. Barstow made 
a very eloquent and highly appropriate speech, 
which was responded to in a similar spirit by 
Col. Duryea. The banner was painted by a dec- 
orative artist of New York. at a cost of about 
$400, and is executed on a broad piece of white 
Sp talficld’s silk, wove entire in one piece, of 
the exact width and length of that used in the 
army of the United States, and has upon it sev- 
eral elegantly painted scenes and inscriptions. 
On one side appears the State Arms of Mas- 
sachusetts, with a view of the National Lancers, 
with their horses and tents, represented on cither 
side of the State Arms, which occupy the centre, 
with the mottoes of the State and the corps, with 
an inscription stating the fact of the presentation. 
On the reverse is the State Arms of New York, 
with those of the 7th Regiment of National 
Guards, with the mottoes of each, with a scene 
on either side representing a squad of the Na- 
tional Guards with their horses, tents, etc. The 
whole is surmounted by a superbly executed 
lance of steel, fixed in a tassel of gilt wood at 
the upper end of the pole. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. } 
BABYLON. 


BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 


°T was starry night. Her moonlit banks 
The deep Euphrates murmured by ; 
The palm-trees, in that pensive hour, 
Unquivering, lif:ed to the sky. 
The moonlight trembled as it fell 
In beauty on bright Babel’s bowers, 
And all unheeded broke the spell 
That marked the fond and fleeting hours. 


The dates’ rich treasures glowing, drooped 
And flushed each ray the moonbeams gave; 
Buds blushing, and night flowers stooped 
To kiss, in love, their mirror-wave. 
Proud Babylon’s halls are festive now, 
Ten thousand shifting torches shine ; 
The bold throng there and beauty’s brow 
Bloom warmer from the mantling wine. 


Around Belshazzar’s banquet board, 
Around Belshazzar’s impious throne, 
In mystic lines the lingering light 
Hung dimly beautiful on arch and dome; 
The flag hung furled in that deep hush, 
That, calm in sleep, the solemn hour, 
Though °t was in li’e’s full flow and flush, 
Breathed all about the brooding tower. 


But look! what means that sudden pause? 
°T is not the votive pledge I hear— 
That dazzling glare! O God, thy laws 
Chain the bolts midway in career! 
Blazing in fires that blacken, there, 
Empyreal ligh’ ning wraps the wall ; 
Embodying, in its lurid glare, 
High Heaven's decree for Babel’s fall. 
Washington, D. C., June, 1851. 


ARTILLERY REVIEW. 
On the day of the 113th anniversary of the 
Aucient and Honorable Artillery Company, the 
eompany paraded with full ranks, under com- 


mand of Col. Isaac H. Wright, and were re- 
viewed on the Common by Major Gen. Wool 
and staff, composed of E. E. McLean, his Aid, 
Capt. Shields, of Sherman's Flying Artillery, 


and Gen. Shields, of Missouri. Gen. Wool was 
distinguished by his venerable gray hairs, and a 
white fountain plume, ti»ped with dark green; 
Capt. Shields by a yellow plume; and Gov. 


Boutwell, though in uniform, wore no plaume.— 
The review passed off with great eclat. Our 
artist has sketched the scene from life, and the 
picture is faithful and correct. 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOHN E. WOOL. 

General Wool was born in Orange county, New 
York, and is of genuine revolutionary stock.— 
He lost his father at an early age, and lived in 
Rensselaer county, with his grandfather, until 
he was twelve years old, when he removed to 
Troy, with a view of becoming amerchant. He 
was successful in the path he had chosen until 
he lost his property by fire, when the country, 
being at war, he accepted (April, 1812) a com- 
mission as captain in the 13th regiment of U. S. 
Infantry. During the war, he won for himself 
the name of a ero, by his coolness and intrepid- 
ity in a score of well fought ficlds. Promotion 
followed rapidly in his gallant footsteps He 
continued in the army, was commissioned in- 
spector general in 1816, was made by brevet a 
brigadier general in 1826, and in 1841 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the eastern division 
of the army, and at length was ordered to the 
important theatre of Mexico. Suffice it to say, 
that his duties carried him over almost every 
part of our country, from the Atlantic to the 
Council Bluffs. On the conclusion of the war, 
General Wool resum :d his residence in Troy. — 
His return to the bosom of his friends was an 
ovation ; the welcome home was indeed enthusi- 
astic and splendid. It was in August, 1848. 
Gen. Wool’s late visit among us has led us to 
think a portrait ofhim of more than o:dinary in- 
terest and particularly timely. We must not 
fiilto acknowledge our inJebtedness to Messrs. 
Southworth & Hawes, Daguerrean artists, 54 
Tremont Row, for the likeness we present. 
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GhNERAL JOHN E. WOOL. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
THE GLADNESS OF A SMILE. 


BY FRANCIS W. WALDRON. 


The gladness of a smile 
May lend the mask to many a bursting heart, 
Of seeming oy awhile; 
The mirthful laugh our festive moment wears 
May be at best a holl w acted part, 
But on the silent eloquence of tears 
Lives truth unsullied by the many modes of art. 


Ay, truth, mock it as we may, 

And paint upon our brows the show of bliss; 
There’s many a gladlike eye, ‘ 

There 's many a cheek where blushing roses blow, 
O’er which salt tears find an accustomed trace, 

And whisper to the midnight while they flow, 
Sad things of the crushed heart’s grief and joy- 

lessness. 
Ne N. J., June, 1851. 


MONARCH OF THE WOODS. 


The whiskers of the lion, like those of the 
common cat, are from point to point equal to 
the width of the animal’s body ; from being con- 
nected with the nerves of the lips, they indicate 
through the nicest feeling any obstacle which 
may present itself to the passage of his body; 
they prevent the rustle of leaves and boughs, 
which would give warning to his prey if he were 
to attempt to pass through too thick a bush; 


and thus, in conjunction with the soft cushions 


of his feet, and the far upon which he treads (the 
retractile claws never coming in contact with 
the ground), they enable him to steal towards 
his victim with a stillness greater even than that 
of the snake. who creeps along the grass and is 
not perceived till he is coiled round his prey.— 
Scraps of Natural History 


COMMISSION OF OFFICERS. 

The scene represented by our artist below is 
that of the commissioning of the new officers of | 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery company, 
on the occasion of their 113th anniversary. The | 
officers of this time-honored corps are chosen | 
each year, to serve but one term, and it has ever | 
been the custom for the Governor publicly to | 
commission the new officers on the Common, as | 
in the scene herewith given. On the occasion | 
referred to Col. Isaac H. Wright commanded the | 
corps, and gave up his office to Gen. Caleb 
Cushing. The following are the new officers: 

Brig. Gen. Caleb Cushing. for Captain; Brig. | 
Gon. Thomas Davis, for 1st Lieut.; Col. Robert 

* Cowden, for 2d Lieut.; Lieut. Edward Thwing, 
for Adjutant; Col. Wm. Mitchell, for 1st Ser- 
geant; Capt. Reuben Howard, for 2d Sergeant ; 
Lieut. Henry Taylor, for 3d Sergeant; Lieut. 
Jobn McClellan, fourth Sergeant; Lieut. Benj. 
E. Deland, for 5th Sergeant; Lieut. Wm. B. 
Oliver, Jr., for 6th S yzreant; John G. Roberts, 
Armorer; Thatcher Beal, Clerk. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE 17TH OF JUNE. 
A VETERAN’S STORY. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


The bells are gaily ringing, 
Fair dames and children go 

In treoping crowds along the street, 
To see the gallant show 

Of stalwart men with shining arma, 
As rank on rank they pass, 

Their tall plumes bending in the air, \ 
As in the breeze the grass. | 


The ringing drums their paces time, 
Their banners glad the air, 
And all beneath the sunny sky 
Their bravery glances fair. 
It is a bli:hesome holiday, 
A pleasant gladsome show ; 
Ano‘her scene was ac:ed here, 
But many years ago. 


The bells from every steeple rang, 
But ’t was the tocsin’s peal ; | 


The streets with heavy thander shook, 
Beneath the cannon wheel ; 

And rank on rank the red coats poured 
Forth at a monarch’s will, 

Against the patriot band that held 
Yon monumental hill. 

I saw it wich these aged eyes, 
I seem to see it still. 


We were not many—but in us 
There burned the patrio:’s fire ; 

The deep resolve to make that mound 
The martyr’s funeral pyre. 

From the forest—from the ploughshare, 
From the riverside and rill, 

We'd gathered all, to cast our lot 
With Warnzey, on the hill. 


We heard the sullen thunder peal 
From the river and the shore, 

The s*eadfast rocks around us reeled 
Benea bh the cannon’s roar; 

But mounting to the fierce assault, 
Our foes beneath us fell; 

As, shattered, sinks upon the rock 
The ocean's baffled swell. 


But not alone our foes went down 
In everlasting night, 

One star had paled that lit our arms 
With valor’s holiest light ; 

One arm unnerved—one spirit quenched, 
That we could illy spare ; 

The smoke-wreaths lifced from the sod, 
And Warren's form lay there! 


Yes—lIsradl's beauty faded 
Upon her holiest place ; 

But even then a placid smile 
Transfigured all his face ; 

And heard we then his latest words, 
Breathed with his latest sigh ; 

“Q, for one’s country it is sweet 
And glorious to die!” 


The bells are gaily ringing, 
The merry maidens smile, 

And banners far are flinging 
Their bright rays all the while; 

Between the peaceful dwellings 
Moves on the mar ial show, 

Where scenes of dceper import passed, 
So many years ago. 

Boston, June, 1861. 
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ROOM COMPAMTON. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


MINNA WAYNE: 
oR, 
THE PEARL NECKLACE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

ce iefave vou seen anything of my pearl 

204 necklace, Minna, since I returned 

from the soiree last night ?” said Mrs. Lester. to 

a young girl whom she had just summoned to 
her dressing-room. 

“ Yes, ma’am, I saw it when I assisted you to 
undress.” 

“Then why did you not restore it to the cas- 
ket where I always keep it?” 

“T thought that I did.” 

“ Well, you did not, or it would be there now. 
You are so careless.” 

“I am quite certain that I put it into the 
casket,” said Minna. 

“Then be so good as to tell me why it is not 
there now? No one, except yourself, has access 
to my drawers.” 

“J am sure I can’t imagine where it can be 
gone,” said Minna, as she commenced,in a hasty, 
nervous manner, to search about the room. 

A cold, sarcastic smile curled Mrs. Lester’s 
lip, as she followed her movements with her 
eyes. 

“Can you look me in the face,” said Mrs. 
Lester, after Minna gave over the search as 
hopeless, “ and say that you know nothing more 
about the necklace than what you have told 
me ¢” 

“TI can say truly and sincerely, that to the 
best of my recollection, 1 placed it carefully in 
the casket, where you always keep it, and that I 
saw you put the casket in a drawer, which you 
locked. That is all I know about it.” 

Mrs. Lester, who regarded her steadfastly as 
she said this, saw that her color varied from 
pale to red, which she sat down in herown mind 
as a sure indication of guilt. She did not once 
think that merely being suspected of so degrad- 
ing an offence, was sufficient to cause the coun- 
tenance of a young and sensitive girl to change. 

“ J wish I could believe you,” said Mrs. Les- 
ter. “You have, since you have been with me, 
discharged your duties to my satisfaction, and I 
should be glad to retain you, but under existing 
circumstances I could have no confidence in 
you, and must, therefore, dismiss you It would 
be nothin. more than right, if I should have the 
matter legally investigated.” 

“What shall I do?” said Minna, wringing 
her hands and bursting into tears. “ With 
such a crime fastened on me, I cannot get another 
place—and my mother and little sisters——” 

Minna’s voice was so choked with sobs, that 
she could proceed no farther. 

“ The wages of sin are death,” said Mrs. Les- 
ter, coldly; “a trath, which had you reflected 
on it, might have prevented you from incurring 
the guilt of taking what does not belong to you. 
I believe there are only six dollars due you of 
your wages. 

“ No, ma’am, that is all.” 

“ Tf you will restore the necklace, I will pay 
you; otherwise, I shall not consider it as my 
duty” 

“JT cannot restore it, because I have not taken 
it. Is there no way to convince you of my 
innocence ?” 

“I hope there will be,” said Mrs. Lester, but 
the manner in which she emphasized her words, 
showed that she felt perfectly sure there never 
would. 

Minna, after this first outbreak of painful 
emotion, induced by mingled shame and grief, 
and a knowledge of the suffering which it would 
cause her widowed mother, called pride to her 
aid, which enabled her to preserve the appear- 
ance of calmness, till she left Mrs. Lester’s pres- 
ence. She withdrew to the small, scarce com- 
fortable room where she slept, for being situated 
in the attic, it was extremely cold in the winter, 
and of an almost suffocating heat in summer. 
Almost blinded with tears, she hastily gathered 
together the few articles of clothing whi h con- 
stituted all her worldly wealth, and packed them 
in a bandbox, which she took on her arm. She 
descended the stairs, and was about to leave the 
house, when the hard-toned voice of Mrs. Lester 
arrested her. 

“ Minna Wayne,” said she, “ before you go, I 
feel it to be a duty to warn you against a repeti- 

_tion of the crime, for which I am now obliged to 
dismiss you. I also wish you to understand that 
I forgive you, and wish you well.” 


“T cannot say, Mrs. Lester,” said Minna, 
“ that I forgive you, fur besides taking away my 
good name, when He who is above us all knows 
that I am guiltless even in thought ofthe crime 
you lay to my charge, you are literally taking 
the bread from the mouths of the widow.and the 
fatherless.” 

The last words which Minna hear ere she. 
closed the door, were : 

“ How ungrateful. Most persons in my situa; 
tion would have had her arrested at once, byt 
I suffered my humanity to get the better of my 
sense of justice, and it is thus she thanks me for 
it. It was a long way from the elegant mansion 
of the Lesters, which was si:uated in one of the 
handsomest and most fashionable streets of the 
city, to the dilapidated, dingy looking abode in 
a dark, close alley, inhabited by. several poor 
families, among whom were Minna’s mother and 
her two little sisters, Mary and Bila. Mrs. 
Wayne, a pale, delicate looking-woman, received 
employment from the proprietor of a ready-made 
clothing establishment, and was busy at work 
on a vest, at the moment Minna entered: 

Both of the children sprang forward to meet 
her for her bright, cheerful face, when she was 
now and then able to make them a short visit, 
was all the sunshine they had; the sun, which 
poured its golden light from the blue sky, never 
being able to reach into the depths of the cheer- 
less alley, so far as to shine in at the poor 


widow's windows. 
As we have said, both of the children sprang 


forward to meet her, but their smiles and words 
of joyful welcome were checked the moment 
they saw her face. They knew that something 
dreadful must have happened to her, for 
they had nev.r seen her look so sad before. 
Minna, without speaking, placed the bandbox 
on the floor, then sinking into the first chair she 
came to, she covered her face with her hands. 
She had intended to be very calm, for her 
mother's sake, but a glance at her pale, patient 
looking face, and the thought that she had 
brought sorrow with her, instead of joy, over- 
came her resolution, and convulsive sobs shook 
her whole frame. Her mother had thrown down 
her work and risen fiom her chair, for the mo- 
ment she entered the room she saw the dark 
shadow which rested on her brow. Minna made 
several fruitless attempts to speak. 

“Wait, my child,’ said her mother, “ and 
take time to compose yourself before you attempt 
to tell what has taken place;” but, although the 
words of Mrs. Wayne were so calm and consid- 
erate, her pale face had grown still paler, and 
she trembled so that she could hardly stand. 

“I can tell you soon, mother,” said Minna, 
having succeeded in attaining a degree of com- 
posure. * Come and sit close to me.” 

Little Ella ran for a chair, which she drew 
close to Minna’s side. Mrs. Wayne sat down, 
and Minna related to her what is already known 
concerning the necklace. She did this in a 
steady, unfaltering voice ; for, after the passion- 
ate grief called up by the sight of her mother 
and sisters, she felt strong in her innocence, and 
was comforted by the inward assurance that 
she whose pure counsels had sunk deep into 
her heart, in early childhood, and had since 
brought forth their legitimate fruit, would know 
it was a shadow, and not a stain, which now 
rested on her good name. 

“ Be comforted, my child—all will come out 
right at last,” said her mother, when she had 
finished her story, that had been told with a 
simple and touching eloquence, which truth, and 
a deep sense of the injury she had sustained, 
could alone inspire. 

Mary and Elia did not fully comprehend all 
that she said, but they understood enough to 
know, that the six dollars which Mrs. Lester 
owed Minna were withheld, and that they, of 
course, would be obliged to go without the new 

calico gowns Minna had promised them, and for 
the want of which for severai Sundays they had 
been unable to attend church. But they whis- 
pered together and agreed not to say a word to 
Minna about how disappointed they felt, for as 
Ella, who was only four ycars old, said: 

“It would make her feel bader if they did.” 

Minna had another cause for unhappiness, 
independent of the suffering which her loss of 
place and reputation would cause her mother 
and sisters. She was betrothed to a young man 
by the name of Richard Floyd, who was the 
chief clerk in a jeweller's shop, and she had 
already decided in her own mind to absolve him 
from his engagement. He had been in Mr. 
Inman’s employ a long time, having risen from 
being a shop-boy to his present station, and was 


held in high estimation for his talent for busi- 
ness, but above all, for his strict honesty. The 
crime of which Mrs. Lester had accused her, she 
felt would be on: of the last which he could for- 
give; and he could not have the same confidence 
in her innocence which her mother had, for he 
had not like her had an opportunity to judge of 
the effects of carly education, and to mark how 
silently, yet surely, good and healthful precepts 
find their way to the mind of the young, even as 
the morning dew searches out the heart of the 
opening flower. Minna did not wish that the 
engagement between her and Richard Floyd 
should remain unbroken, even if he believed her 
to be guiltless, unless her innocenee could be 
made manifestto the world. She was not selfish 
enough to permit his opening prospects to be 
darkened bythe cloud which brooded so heavily 
over her. 

he might sce him that very evening, for he 
generally called at her mother's two or three 
times every week, If he did call, she intended 
to tell him all without delay. When the twilight 
shades began to gather she started and changed 
eolor every time she heard the outer door open. 
At last there was a footstep in the passage that 
led to their room. Minna knew that it was 
Richard Floyd’s. The children also knew that 
it was his, and with faces beaming with smiles 
ran and opened the door. 

“Minna is here—Minna is here!” they ex- 
claimed, as he gave each a hand, and with a 
look of glad surprise, entered the room. But 
the joy depicted in his countenance, at once faded 
at the sight of Minna’s sad, pale face. What 
seemed to him very strange, she did not even 
come forward to meethim. Mrs. Wayne handed 
him a chair, in which he silently seated himself. 

“ Are you sick, Minna ?” said he. ' 

She only shook her head in reply. 

After remaining silent a short time, she said: 

“T thought, Richard, that I should be able to 
tell you why you find me here—but I cannot— 
my courage fails me. Mother, you must tell him 
—tell him all.” 

Mrs. Wayne did tell all, and without express- 
ing any opinion as to Minna’s innocence or guilt. 
He then said : 

“ How thankful I am that I called this eve- 
ning—to-morrow evening might have been too 
late.” 

“ Why ?” said Mrs. Wayne. 

“A pearl necklace, the very one in question, 
Ihave no doubt, is in Mr. Inman’s store. Mr. 
Inman took it in exchange for other articles of 

jewelry this morning.” 

“Who brought it to the store?” demanded 
Minna, eagerly. 

“A girl of about eighteen or twenty, as I 
should judge, and though she would probably 
be called handsome, there was something in her 
deportment which did not strike me agreeably.” 

“Do you remember her dress?” inquired 
Minna. 

“It would be impossible for me to describe it 
minutely, yet it struck me as being showy rather 
than tasteful.” 

“ The description you give of her applies to 
Seraphine, Mrs. Lester's nursery-maid,” said 
Minna; “but I wouley, ot for the world impli- 
cate hcr, unless on investigation there appears 
to be good reasons for doing so.” 

“T should think the first thing proper to be 
done,” said Mrs. Wayne, “is to ascertain if the 
necklace Mr. Inman purchased, is the one Mrs. 
Lester has lost.” 

“T should know it among a thousand,” said 
Minna, “and to prove to the satisfaction of oth- 
ers whether it belongs to Mrs. Lester or not, is 
perfectly easy, as hers is fastened by a medallion 
which contains her husband's miniature. The 
medallion opens by a concealed spring, which 
would not easily be detected by a person unac- 
quainted with the secret.” 

“It can be decided at once, then,” said Rich- 
ard Floyd. “It will only be necessary for you 
to go with me to the store and examine it.” 

Minna, without delay, prepared herself to ac- 
company him. Mr. Inman was fortunately 
present, when they arrived at the store. Havy- 
ing listened to Richard’s explanation, the neck- 
lace was submitted to Minna’s inspection, who, 
at once, pronounced it to be the one Mrs. Lester 
had lost. She then opened the medallion, which 
revealed the likeness of Mr. Lester, who being 
well known to Mr. Inman, he was satisfied that 
Minna was not mistaken. 

After well considering the matter, Mr. Inman 
came to the conclusion that it would be best for 
him to wait on Mrs. Lester himself, and take the 
necklace with him. "When he arrived, he in- 


quired for her. and was shown into the drawing- 
room. In a few minutes she made her appear- 
ance. 

“T purchased a pearl necklace this morning,” 
said he, “ since which certain incidents have come 
to my knowledge, which cause me to believe 
that the necklace is yours.” 

“T have lost a pearl necklace,” she replied, 
“and have every reason to believe it was stolen 
by a young girlin my employ. Should you be 
able to recognize the person who offered it for 
sale ?” she asked. 

“ Without the least difficulty—I perfectly ree- 
ollect her countenance.!’ 

“ The girl I suspect is gone. I dismissed her, 
but I can describe her to you.” 

“Permit me first to show you the necklace,” 
said he, placing it on the table. 

“O yes, that is mine. The loss of it discom- 
posed me exceedingly, for I have reasons for 
prizing it beyond its intrinsic value. The girl 
who I suspect took it, is not handsome, though 
her countenance is intelligent and animated.” 

“ Has she a brilliant complexion ?” 

“ Far from it.” 

“Then the girl you suspect cannot be the one 
who sold me the necklace, for her complexion 
was of a dazzling brilliancy, and her appearance 
was uncommonly showy and genteel.” 

“You describe Seraphine, my nursery-maid, 
exactly. O, I hope it is not Seraphine.” 

Mrs. Lester rang the bell, which was answered 
by agirl about a dozen years old. 

“ Where is Seraphine ?” she asked. 

The girl hung her head without speaking, 

“ You know where she is, and must tell me.” 

The child began to ery. 

“ What objection have you to telling me %” 

“She'll take back the hankercher-pin she gin 
me, if I tell.” 

“Then she attempted to bribe you to silence. 
Let me see the pin.” 

The girl left the room, and after a few minutes 
absence returned with a showy, but cheap breast- 
pin, which Mr. Inman knew to be one of the 
articles which he gave in exchange for the neck- 
lace. Mrs. Lester now, however reluctantly, 
could not avoid being convinced that Seraphine, 
and not Minna, was the guilty one. 

The girl, after exhibiting the breast-pin, did 
not hesitate to tell that Seraphine had gone 
to a party, and had worn some beaatifal new 
ear-rings, a bracelet and a pin, which was a great 
deal handsomer than the one she gave her. Mr. 
Inman now took leave, having arranged to re- 
turn so as to be there when Seraphine came home 
from the party. He did not fail to fulfil his ap- 
pointment. Seraphine, when she returned, was 
told that Mrs. Lester wished to see her in the 
drawing-room. She perceived that Mrs. Lester 
had by some means ascertained her absence, 
but knowing she was a favorite, and being natu- 
rally self-confident, she assumed an easy, uncon- 
cerned air. Mr. Inman stood at a table, with 
his back towards the door when she entered, and 
he was careful not to permit her to obtain a view 
of his face. 

“ Seraphine, come this way,” said Mrs. Lester. 

As she obeyed, she tried to conceal the arm 
adorned with the bracelet, in the folds of her 
dress. 

“Do you know that I have dismissed Minna 
Wayne?” inquired Mrs. Lester. 

“ Yes, ma'am, Bridget told me that you had.” 

“ Did she tell you why ¢” 

“ She said she didn’t know.” 

“It was because I suspected that she had 
stolen a pearl necklace, which I particularly 
valued.” 

The girl gave a perceptible start, but immedi- 
ately recovered her self-possession. 

“Minna Wayne,” said she, “ has always been 
cried up to be so wonderful good, I shouldn't 
have thought that she would have done such a 
thing as that.” 

“ She didn’t do it—I accused her unjustly. I 
have been so fortunate as to recover my neck- 
lace. Here it is, safe and sound, and you will 
oblige me by allowing Mr. Inman to examine 
the bracelet and the other jewelry with which 
you have decorated yourself this evening.” 

Seraphine, when she looked around and saw 
the gentleman to whom she had sold the neck- 
lace, gave a shriek and attempted to rash from 
the room. Finding that escape was hopeless, 
she passionately begged Mrs. Lester to forgive 
her and suffer her to remain, that she might 
prove to her that she would never again yield 
to the temptation of taking what did not belong 
to her. Though so heavy an offence, she said it 
was her first one. She then recalled to Mrs. . 
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Lester’s mind the circumstance of her having en- 
tered her dressing-room soon after her return 
from the soiree, to take some directions relating 
to one of the children, who appeared restless, 
when unobserved either by her or Minna, she 
took the necklace from the casket where it 
had just been deposited, merely to gratify her 
curiosity by looking at it. In the meantime the 
empty casket was placed in a drawer, which was 
locked, and at that moment it occurred to her 
that she might retain the necklace without be- 
ing suspected. “ But I had no thought,” said she 
“that it was worth a quarter as much as Mr. 
Inman was willing to give for it.” 

Seraphine judged rightly in thinking herself 
to be Mrs. Lester’s favorite, a circumstance 
which pleaded powerfully in her favor. Yet it 
was not without much hesitation that she con- 
sented to retain her on trial, reminding her at 
the same time, that should she be guilty of a 
second offence, she need not expect to be for- 
given. 

«TJ shall not ask you to forgive me,” said Sera- 
phine, “and as for jewelry, I am sure that I 
shall never want to wear any again as long as I 
live.” 

Mrs. Lester’s next step was to send for Minna, 
to whom she had the candor to acknowledge, 
that she had judged her too hastily, and treated 
her with too little consideration. She not only 
did this, but as anything which casts a stigma 
on a person’s character, however unjustly, is 
always, by some means, sure to get abroad, she 
took pains to disabuse the minds of those who 
imagined that Minna had really been guilty of 
the crime which had been laid to her charge. 

Mrs. Lester earnestly requested Minna to re- 
turn, and as an inducement, offered to increase 
her wages, but through the influence of Mrs. 
Inman, who had learned the story of the neck- 
lace, she had already been engaged as a teacher 
in one of the primary schools. 

She retained her situation till her marriage 
with Richard Floyd, who, warmly recommended, 


_ and, what was better, assisted by Mr. Inman, had 


set up business for himself. 

Mrs. Wayne’s situation had, at the time Minna 
commenced teaching, been ameliorated through 
the influence of Mrs. Inman, who besides supply- 
ing her with her own sewing, induced several 
ladies to do the same, and at much higher prices 
than her former employer was willing to give. 
This enabled her and little Mary and Ella to 
live comfortably till the two latter were old 
enough to contribute to their own support. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
THE INFANT’S GRAVE. 


BY HENRY J. KILMER. 


Beneath yon weeping-willow’s shade, 
A little infant form is laid ; 

°T was spring ! it budded not to bloom, 
But moulder in its chilly tomb! 

It was a mother’s only worth 

That here lies mouldering in the earth ; 
It was that mother’s pride—her joy, 
It was her first, her only boy. 


It budded, but it could net bloom 

In such a dark and thickening gloom 
As shrouds this universal sphere ; 

So Christ, in spirit forms, drew near, 
And bore him to a land of love. 

The bud now blooms in heaven above, 
Where all is lovely, blissful, pure, 
And blight can never touch him more. 


There now in peace he rests with God, 
Though buried here beneath this sod ; 
A mother planted here this rose, 

To mark the innocent’s repose. 

This willow waves above his head, 
And clustering pearls bedew his bed. 


And oft that mother’s heart doth yearn 

To sve her lovely boy return ; 

Full oft her bitter sorrows tell, 

(She loved her darling child so well.) 

And oft beneath that willow's wave, 

I’ve seen her kneel upon his grave ; 

But now it is her only joy, 

To know he’s safe—that infant boy. 
Baltimore, Md., June, 1851. 


VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD. 


In the days of Capt. Cook, this was considered 
& vast enterprise. Now, vessels arrive in the 
United States almost every week, after circum- 
navigating the globe. Ship Wisconsin, Cupt. 
Mumford, which arrived at New York not long 
since, for San Francisco, thence to China, thence 
to London, and from London to New York. 
She has been absent 457 days; has laid in the 
different ports she has visitedy150 days, has been 
at sca 307 days, in which time she has sailed 
47,000 miles, and has reefed her topsails but five 
times since she left New York.—. n Adv. 


{Written for the Pic:orial Drawing Room Companion.) 
SPIRIT LONGINGS. 


BY GRACE GORDON. 


I pine, I pine for a true, fond heart, 
To beat in response with mine own; 

A soul that shall form of mine a part, 
A voice of affection’s tone. 


An eye that shall beam with love’s true light 
Ever on me alone; 

Whose rays shall be more cheering, more bright, 
When shadows are round us thrown. 


A lip whose kindest, sweetest smile 
Shall arise, when joys have flown, 
Speaking in love’s own language the while, 
Breathing affection’s tone. 


A hand, within whose loving clasp 
I may fearlessly place mine own; | 

Which shall give the firmest, steadiest grasp, 
When earthly joys have flown. 


A wind of talents, noble and strong, 
Where the seeds of wisdom are sown; 

That can give its mighty powers to the throng, 
The nodle to me alone. 


And thus, perchance, through life’s short day, 
Shall my spirit wearily moan 
For the light of even love’s smallest ray, 
Cheerless, unloved and alone! 
Clifton Park, N. Y., June, 1851. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
FAMILY JARS. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


CG WISH we had company every day,” 
suid Alice Vernon. 

“Surely,” replied her mother, “ you cannot 
wish that, child, since you know the trouble and 
anxiety it brings upon me—the necessity of do- 
ing rather than superintending, besides the load 
of responsibility it imposes, lest everything should 
not be done in the right time. You cannot wish 
your mother so overburdened all the time, Alice.” 

“T was not thinking of those things, mother, 
but of the pleasant time we always have when 
we sit down with somebody besides our own 
family. We all have cheerful faces when visit- 
ers are here; and when we are alone, dear 
mother, how many things trouble you; and fa- 
ther, too, sits so mum, and hardly ever speaks; 
and Thomas and I know we are not allowed to 
have much conversation; so it is a great deal 
pleasanter to have company ; besides, too, we 
have such a nice looking table set; our damask 
and best china seem to give a different hue to 
everything. 1 wonder how much it would cost to 
live so all the time? Iam sure pleasant talk would 
not be expensive; and Thomas says if he only 
heard that, mother, he should not be out every 
evening in search of companions. It is not so 
at Mr. Brooks’s. I have often been in the ad- 
joining room and heard the laugh and merry 
sayings of the family, and then I wished it were 
so atourhome. It is not that I care for the 
food, but I cannot bear such silent meals.” 

It was just about the tea hour when this con- 
versation was commenced. Let us look in upon 
the family, and see if the daughter was to blame 
for desiring company. 

“I wish the tea were ever ready,” said Mr. 
Vernon, quite petsishly. “Time is money to 
me, wife, and unless we can have the hour for 
supper better understood, I shgll not trouble 
myself to come at all.” Mr. Vernon took out 
his watch; “it is now five minutes and a half 
that I have been waiting; fall long enough for 
me to have run over Brown’s account.” 

“T thought, Mr. Vernon, you were not coming 
home to tea, to-night,” replied the wife. “ Alice, 
ring the bell—no, child, you may go down and 
tell Dorcas your futher is in a hurry, and we 
want tea immediately.” 

Alice returned, saying : 

“Dorcas is at the back gate with a friend, 
and no fire is made yet.” 

“I do believe,” said Mrs. Vernon, “ our Dor- 
cas is just the worst help in the world; there is 
no trust in her. How can I be expected to ever 
get my sewing done. when I am obliged to run 
at everybody's beck and call ?” 

“I shall give up coming home to tea after to- 4 
night,” said Mr. V.; “itis so much trouble to 
live; and as to diuner, I have long thought I 
should be the gainer by taking it at restaurants.” 

“Now do get provoked, husband. I never 
saw such a man in my life; wont bear a word 
from me, while I am expected to endure every- 
thing. You can go down to your counting- 
room, and sit with old cronies from morning till 


night; but if Z suggest the pleasure of a ride, 


you are always particularly engaged. My home 
has got to be one of the most unattractive places 
in the world; for here I am cooped up from 
year’s end to year’s end, without any variation, 
and Ido believe I'm the only woman in the 
world who is expected to live without any 
change.” 

“ Alice,” whispers Thomas, who has just en- 
tered, “do you want to go to the opera to-nght ? 
its a rare benefit—dun the old man far a three, 
will you? Don’t let him know that J want it; 
you know he gave me my remittance yesterday, 
and I owed every cent of it for past arrearages. 
It’s a glorious time, sis, to go to-night; all the 
Harlows will be there, and they have two opera 
tickets, if we choose to take them.” 

Alice commenced getting tea ready. The 
table was set with more precision than usual ; 
and while the mother was below, scolding Dor- 
cas, the father’s manner was changed to his 
daughter. “ Alice,” said he, in a pleasant tone, 
“what shall I give you to make that set of shirts 
for me, which your mother has just commenced. 
I am sure at Mrs. Tweed’s school you were 
taught to sew beautifully.” 

“ Yes, father, but I have not practised any for 
a long time, you know, excepting now and then 
to stitch a dickey; still,’ said she, putting her 
finger on her mouth thoughtfully, “I would do 
them for three dollars, for you, father—if I could 
have my pay now.” 

“ Well, it’s a poor rule to pay before work is 
done, child, still, as it is you, if you will make a 
good use of it, you may have it ;” and the three 
dollars were handed her. We need not be told 
that it was immediately in Thomas’s hand, 
which made him a missing guest at the tea- 
table. So Mrs. Vernon called, and could gain 
no answer, and although certain she heard his 
voice a moment before, yet Alice saw that his 
hat was gone, and this opened a fresh tirade 
upon the young man, “ who was never at home 
when he ought to be.” 

Alice had long since learned to keep her 
brother’s secrets, and after Mrs. Vernon had 
wondered “how children dared to do as they 
did,” and for the fortieth time again declared, 
“ it was not so in herday,” the supper was ended, 
and Mr. Vernon returned to his old dingy 
counting-room. 

He was about settling an account with Brown; 
and this young man was on the eve of marriage 
—the world was all sunshine to him, and as 
poor Vernon stood looking into his ashy grate, 
with his hands behind him, having finished his 
business, a tempest was gathering, and he al- 
most burst forth in a warning voice upon the 
uncertainty of the fair prospect continuing, which 
awaited his customer But then came the thought 
—*J never did speak of my domestic annoy- 
ances, why should I begin to this comparative 
stranger, before trying to regulate things at 
home?” It was agood, saving thought—« third 
person never should know these bickerings. 

Vernon went home at an earlier hour than 
usual, and found his wife alone. The children 
were at the opera, and he was greatly interrupted 
in the thoughts he had resolved to utter, by the 
vehement expressions of his wife, that “he kept 
no better eye over his boy.” Mutual recrimina- 
tions passed, and as the tempest lulled, Vernon 
began to suggest the prupricty of adopting some 
new mode of arresting these petty irritations. 

“ You remember, wife,” said he, “ how we used 
to live when we were first married ?” 

“ To be sure, I do,” replied Mrs. Vernon,” and 
I ofien think of that little east window in our 
sitting-room, where I used to look over to the 
widow Allen's, and fancy I almost knew all they 
were doing. And then we used to have a prin- 
ciple about things ; we had meal times, and. work- 
ing times, and prayer times, and go to mecting 
times ; but now it's all changed. There’s no life 
in those buildings opposite to me—nothing is 
right here. The sun rises in the wrong place, 
and the stars don’t look haif as bright as then, 
and to my cye there has been a gradual change 
going on ever since we gave up the old fashioned 
notion that working upon moral conscientious 
grounds was all moonshine—since then, our chil- 
dren have run at random, and I do believe these 
new ways only choke up the trath, and cloud, 
rather than brighten, our way. I have been 
bothering over new-fangled schemes about ‘ wo- 
man’s rights,’ and you have been fussing about 
anti-church, independent, free inquiry, and hus- 
band, I date our unhappiness away back to sur- 
rendering our first principles; it has vexed me 
agreat while; but I have thought in time we 
might become reconciled to living so; but we 
cannot—I feel it—I know it.” 


Vernon’s conscience was first awakened, and 
you may be sure it did not slumber until he had 
reviewed life and attempted a reform—and that, 
he knew, must begin with himself, before he 
could affect others. The next morning the chil- 
dren were not reproved, as formerly, but some 
gentle words were uttered, unheard by others, 
which had an astonishing influence upon their 
happiness through the day. Mrs. Vernon’s brow, 
too, began to clear; not all once was she made 
happy, nor yet quiet; but gradually a softened 
manner took the place of the former peevish 
one, and there was many a proof that the up- 
braiding conscience made her susceptible to her - 
own sins, instead of dwelling upon others; and 
no surer evidence of repentance could be fur- 
nished 

The next Sabbath the family were at church ; 
this day seemed to pass more happily than usual. 
Each one was at peace with self, and that made 
a halo around the circle. 

That home is now a model one. Two years. 
have passed since the regenerating process be- 
gan; there is now no difference before visiters, 
petty annoyances are borne patiently, and the 
children delight in passing their evenings at 
home, where pleasant amusements, or the ap- 
pearance of a friend gives new zest to the con- 
versation. To be sure, life is not alla perfect 
scene ;—the Vernons have their cloudy days 
and stormy days, as well as calm, sunshiny ones ; 
but the principle with which they meet these 
events, is what made the overturn. Life to them 
is now viewed as a scene of discipline, which, if 
faithfully acted out, will eventuate in a higher 
and better one; this gives a new coloring to the 
whole surface, and makes all the rough and 
uneven places so mingle with the smooth and 
pleasant ones, that there is no discord, as all 
finally tend to make a perfect hcme. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
TO HERMIONE. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
I do not wish thee wealth or pleasure, 
Since both may prove a fading treasure ; 
I do not wish thy lot more blest, 
What God approves is ever best. 
But ah! I ask that light and love 
May shine upon thee from above ; 
That faith, and hope, and wisdom’s ray, 
May ever point thy heavenward way, 
Till faith to brighter vision flies, 
And hope in full fruition dies ; 
And when it shall be well with thee, 
Remember, 0, remember me. 

Cohassett, Mass., June, 1851. 


THEBES TRIUMPHANT. 

The warm vaporous evening gathered, and 
we moored in a broad, beautiful bay of the river. 
Far inland over the shore, the mountain lines 
ditferently dark, waved away into the night. 
There were no masts upon the river but our own, 
and only one neighboring Sakiah moaned to the 
twilight. Groups of turbaned figures crouched 
upon the bank. ‘They looked as immovable 
forms of the landscape as the trees. Moulded of 
mystery, they sat like spirits of the dead land 
personified. In the south, the Libyan moun- 
tains came to the river, vague and dim, stealthily 
approaching. like the shy monsters of the desert. 
The eye could not escape the fascination of those 
fading forms, for those mountains overhung 
Thebes. 

Moored under the palm-trees, in the gray be- 
ginnings of the evening, by the sad mud huts 
and the squalid Fellah, and within the spell of 
the sighing Sakia, I remembered Thebes and 
felt an outcast of time. 

A world died before our history was born. 
The pomp and splendor had passed along—the 
sounds that were the words of a great life had 
swept forward into silence, and I lingered in the 
wake of splendor, like a dtowning child behind 
a ship, feeling it fade away. I remembered the 
West, too, and its budding life, its future, an 
unrolled heaven of new constellations. But it 
was only a dream dizzying the brain, as a man, 
thirst-stricken, dreams of flowing waters. Here 
for the first time, probably the only time of a 
life, I felt the grandeur and reality of the past 
preponderate over all time. It was the success 
of Egypt and the East. <A fading, visionary 
triumph, as of a dumb slave who wins for a sin- 
gle night the preference of her master. 

But in that mountain shadow sat Memnon, 
darling of the dawn, drawing reverence back- 
ward to the morning of Time. I felt the pres- 
ence of his land and age, sitting solemn, sad- 
dening but successful, in the hush of my mind, 
as he sat, marvellous but melodious no longer, 
rapt in the twilight repose. It was not a per- 
manent feeling. The ever young stars looked 
out, and smiled away antiquity as a vapor. 
They who have visions of the dead floating fair 
in their old beauty and power, do not see them 
so always, probably never again. They repair 
like all men to their tombs, and dream vaguely 
of the departed. But those tombs are temples 
to them, forever after— Nile Notes of a Howadji. 


She half consents who silently denies.— Ovid. 
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CLSASONS PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


THE NEW YACHT, SURPRISE. 

Our artist has sketched for us here this beau- 
tiful new pleasure yacht, built by Messrs. Daniel 
Lowell & Co., of Salisbury, Ms., for Capt. John 
E. Thayer, of this city. She is, by measure- 
ment, about 55 tons; length of keel, 54 feet; on 
deck she measures 56 feet, with 19 feet 1} inch 
beam; depth of hold, 6 feet; length of main- 
mast, 67 feet; foremast, 65 feet; bowsprit, 18} 
fvet out-board; main boom, 38} feet; gafts, 18} 
feet. She spreads seven hundred yards of can- 
vass, and as handsome a set of sails as was ever 
unfurled in Boston harbor; they were made by 
Mr. John Lotn. ~», sailmaker, of this city. Great 
attention has been paid to hcr model, both in re- 
gard to safety as well as speed. 

The Surprise is intended for a pleasure yacht 
in our bay, and is to be commanded by her own- 
er, who is favorably known to our yachting am- 
ateurs as a skilful pilot as well as a most accom- 
modating and gentlemanly man. 


SICKNESS. 


In sickness, the soul begins to dress herself 
for immortality. First she unties the strites of 
vanity, that make her upper garments cleave to 
the world and sit uneasy. She putsoff the light 
and fantastic robe of lust and wanton appetite. 
Next to this. the soul by the help of sickness, 
knocks off the fetters of pride, and va ner com- 
placencies. Then she draws the curtain, and 
stops the light from coming in, and takes the 

icture down, whose fantastic images of self- 
ove, and gay remembrances of vain opinion and 
= noises. Then the spirit stoops into so- 

rieties of humble thoughts, and feels corruption 
chiding the frowardness of fancy, allaying the 
vapor of conceit and factious opinions. Nextto 
these, as the soul is still undressing, she takes 
off the roughness of her great and little angers 
and animosities, and receives the oil of mercies. 
She receives forgiveness, fair interpretations and 
gentle answers, designs of reconciliation and 
Christian atonement in their fullness—Jeremy 
Tuylor. . 


Time, place, and actien, may with pains be wrought, 
But genius must be » and never can be taught. 
Dryden. 


WORCESTERINCO, 


res 


YACHT SURPRISE. 


THE RIOT AT HOBOKEN. 
This was a most disgraceful affair. A num- 
musical and social, with their wives and children, 
had a celebration, having leased, for the occa- 
sion, the Cricket Ground, some distance from 


the village, and on the western side of the road. | 


Here, under the trees, stands for the sale of beer 


and refreshments were erected, beside a platform 


| for the orators of the day and a band of music 
ber of Germans, belonging to various societies, | 


which accompanied them. All partics present 
seemed to enjoy themselves, and the beer, espe- 
cially, flowed in torrents from the barrels on tap 
down hundreds of thirsty throats. 

Everything passed off peaceably till the close 


of the afternoon, when some difficulties occurred, | 


. 
ground in company with a number of lawless | 


through the presence of a gang of rowdies be- | ance. Various excesses were committed, which 
longing to New York, and known by the title of | ended in a terrible fight and bloodshed. The 
“Short Boys.” These scamps, whose existence | Germans who were holding the celebration now 
as an organized body has disgraced the city of | went to New York, armed themselves, sutmaned 
New York for some time heretofore, went on the | to the scene of the outrage, formed themselves 
in a hollow square, in which they placed their 
families, and thus protected them from finsult 
and injury in their march to the Ferry. 


characters, some he'onging to Hobok »n an | some 
to New York, and very soon created a disturb- 
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DRAWING ROOM ES 


CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 
“The Greek Xebec, or the Bride of the Zuliote Chief,” 
, by F. CLuivron 
yy or the Orphan of Hazlewood,” a story, by 
Cannine Hi. 
“The Family Horse,” a most irresistibly humorous 
sketch, by the 
. “1 Forgot, , or the Disasters of a Day,” a story, by Saran 
“Lines to Rev. Hosea Ballou, on his tieth Birth- 
Mrs. BE. R. B. Watpo. 
atin Hymn,” by F. C. 8. Horisvr. 
by Tuomas Warts. 
“ Hope Not,” verses, by Lucy Lixwoop. 
« The Vision of Youth,” lines, by O. H. Peck. 
“The Bloomers,”’ lines, by Harner N. Harsawar. 
“The Grave of the Poetess,”’ by Persa 8. Lewis. 
“The Loss of the Lighthouse,” in verse. 
“ A Song,” by Ricnarp Waricur. 
“The Land of Gold,” by Miss CaagLorrs ALLEN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A — military scene will be given, representing the 
National Lancers as they a) ppeared on Monday, the 
16th, when celebrating their enone anniversary. 
A et aa. representing Mr. Barnum’s Wild Bull, at- 
d caravan, and now exhibiting under 
Sucat erecta mal flags. Crowded out of a late number. 
An engraving representing the Bombardment of Vera 
Cruz, as drawn upon the spot by an officer of our navy, 
giving the “ Mosquito Flat” in bold relief. 
A fine view of the new city of Lawrence, Mass., taken 
by our artist, Mr. Brewer. of the well known panorama of 
the Mammoth Cave, from the Ferry at North Andover, 
+t up the Merrimac River. 


Also, a second view, representing the grand Falls and 
Bridge, with the and surrounding scenery, also 
sketched for us by Mr. Brewer. 

An excellent likeness of Hon. Levi Woodbury na, od 
the Supreme Court, in this city. ‘A most marked and 
ital portrait. 

= maritime picture of the ship Syren, under full 

sail, passing Boston Light. A lively and amen en- 
graving of the sea. 


Scene in the play of La Fiole de Cagliostra, as performed 
by the Roussett , & few nights since, at Niblo’s Gar- 
den, New York. 


View of Mormon Island, California, a well known and 

interesting and one which, probably 

yielded more 4 than any other in El Dorado. 

An engraving depicting a scene in the new play of the 
fe Broadway Theatre, New 

York. A striking picture. 

An engraving of the Boston City Stone, for the Wash- 

ington Monument, with the inscription and arms. 

Also, the Massachusetts State Stone, designed for the 

same purpose, and just finished. 

took place in 


of the New 
city on the 9th 


representing the Firemen as passed 
in review before the Mayor and Aldermen, as aux ve. 

A very accurate and picturesque view of Long .sland, 
in Boston Harbor, forming a beautiful sunset scene of this 
interesting spot. 

8. 8. Lewis, on the 12th 
phia from the south, and 


“Broomers.”—We counted, one afternoon 
last week, in passing from School street to 
Boylston, on Washington street, thirty-two 
young ladies dressed in what is called “the 
Bloomer style.” We chronicle the fact that our 
country readers may see how many persons 
there are ready to adopt anything new. 


How. Danie Wenster.—A paper, bearing 
thousands of signatures, is at the Boston Ex- 
change reading room, and to which fresh signa- 
tures are continually being made, nominating 
Daniel Webster as a. candidate for the next 
Presidency. The “Defender of the Constitu- 
tion” was never more popular. 


Corxcrpence.—The Senate of Connecticut 
having passed a law for the protection of small 
birds, a cedar bird, as the Hartford Times calls 
it (otherwise a chickadede), flew into the cham- 
ber, and fluttered over the speaker’s desk, and 
around the windows during the afternoon. 


(> The new form of Gieason’s Daawine Room Com- 
PANION is a d This publication is a long 
thing that was ever before under- 

States.—Journal, 


A Sreciric.—Sour buttermilk, cherries, and 
root beer are warranted to produce the cholera 


Tae xew Srrie or —The “ Bloom- 
er” excitement is fast getting up to the “hen 
fever” pitch. 


FPLOWERS. 


“Tn Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
Each blossom that bl in their 7 
On its leaves a mystic language 


Some one has prettily remarked hat “ flowers 
are the alphabet of angels, with which they write 
mysterious truths upon the earth,” and they 
seem, indeed, in their delicacy and beauty, to be 
the visible language of heaven. Though, con- 
sidering their vast numbers, very few flowers 
are subservient to purposes of utility, still, they 
are scattered with lavish prodigality over the 
whole world, which may be regarded as a proof 
that the beneficent Creator of the universe did 
not intend this world asa cheerless habitation, 
that he would have us enjoy it rationally, and 
that harmless pleasures were not considered by 
the Omnipotent incompatible with a probationa- 
ry existence and a preparation for the world to 
come. 

Flowers have been appropriately associated 
with the most touching epochs of our existence. 
In olden times, roses were employed to decorate 
churches, and hence the expression, “ under the 
rose,” applied to an avowal as secret as the con- 
fessional. The bride goes to the altar with an 
orange blossom in her hair—the maiden to the 
grave with a white rose in her bosom. The 
festive board is garnished with flowers; the pa- 
triot warrior, whose sword has secured the free- 
dom of his country, returns home through tri- 
umphant arches, garlanded with flowers, and 
white blossoms strew the path beneath his feet. 

In the East, as poetically alluded to above, 
flowers are employed as the language of love, 
when the tongue is forbidden the story of the 
heart; and we know of no more beautiful medi- 
um of communication between youth and beauty 
than these fragrant and fragile gems of color 
and odor. Some flowers enjoy a sacred fame: 
among them is the passion-flower, whose stem 
and petals represent the cross and thorny crown 
of the Saviour of mankind. : 

A love for fiowers, like every passion, may be 
carried to excess. Every one remembers the 
tulip mania that reigned in Holland during the 
past century, when fortunes were lavished on a 
single bulb, and a unique specimen of a new 
species was more valuable than a diamond.— 
The love of flowers seems to hayg subsided, 
however, to its proper level; though there are 
plenty of flower fanciers among us, we do not 
think there is one who would be willing to ruin 
himself for a dahlia or a tulip. 

The cultivation of flowers is one of the most 
harmless, refining and healthy recreations that 
we know of, and most particularly fitted for the 
ladies. They require a delicate guardianship, 
and constant solicitude; a watchful care, which 
is most cheerfully and naturally afforded by the 
gentle sex; and how gratefully do they repay 
the care bestowed upon them. 

We perceive that by a recent order of the 
secretary of war, the soldiers on the frontier 
posts are to be employed in gardening, and 
taught to drill beans, and form hollow squares 
of cabbages, as well as to handle muskets and 
march by front or flank. There is nothing in 
the order about the cultivation of flowers, but 
we think it might be introduced as a happy 
means of refining and humanizing the rank and 
file of the army. Some of the reports would be 
amusing : 

Corporal Smith has the honor to report the 
operations of his squad against rose-bugs. The 
enemy were attacked in front and flank, and a 
heavy discharge of decoction of tobacco and 
soapsuds delivered with effect. After a short 
action, the enemy were completely routed. Con- 
siderable killed—none wounded ! 

By adopting this suggestion, every frontier 
post and military station might be made to 
“bloom like a rose.” 


AppicatTion.—One of the principal prizes 
for Greek, at a recent examination in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, was carried of by a blind 
student, a native of Dunkeld. He had used in 
his studies extracts from the books he was ex- 
amined in, printed in raised characters, which 
he traced with. his fingers. 


PaNoRaMA OF THE Cave.—We 
are pleased to learn that this excellent exhibi- 
tion is fully appreciated in the towns which Mr. 
Brewer has visited since he left this city, and 
recommend it to our readers as one of the most 


‘artistic and instructive panoramas of the day. 


Dirricuxry excites the mind to the dignity 
which sustains and finally conquers misfortune, 


and the ordeal refines while it chastens. 


JENNY LIND. 

The concerts of this delightful and world-be- 
loved songstress have been a perfect jam, every 
ticket being disposed of at an early hour on the 
day of the performance. Our streets and hotels 
were crowded by strangers, come to get a peep 
at and listen to the nightingale. Jenny is as 
serene and beautiful as ever, and holds the same 
mysterious sway over the hearts of her auditors 
that has won her such celebrity and renown.— 
It seemed to us as though, having become more 
acclimated, her voice was in better tune than we 
had ever heard it before; but in one who is al- 
ways so perfect, it is very hard to detect any 
shades of variation in her performance. Beyond 
a doubt, the separation of Miss Lind and Mr. 
Barnum must result to the pecuniary advantage 
of the former, though we are not inclined, like 
many of our cotemporaries, to rejoice at it, as 
though Mr. Barnum deserved no credit for the 
undertaking which he has so completely and 
honestly carried out. We understand that Miss 
Lind ever speaks in the highest terms of his 
gentlemanly and considerate behaviour to her- 
self and suite since the contract commenced. 

REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 

We are pleased to remind our subscribers and 
readers generally, that immediately after the 
present number of our paper shall reach them, 
the new postage law will go into force, and the 
next paper will pass through the mails at a 
charge less than one half the present rates of 
postage. Now is the time to subscribe, when 
postage is so low as to amount to a mere nomi- 
nalsum. We hail this great reform as one of 
the most important steps of the times. 


HOSPITALITY. 

No house, though it were the Tuilleries, or 
the Escurial, is good for anything without a 
master. And yet we are not often gratified by 
this hospitality. Everybody we know surrounds 
himself with a fine house, fine books, conserva- 
tory, gardens, equipage, and all manner of toys, 
as screens to interpose between himself and his 
guest. What a pity that the true spirit of hos- 
pitality could not prevail among us. That cot 
is a true palace where homely fare but cordial 
welcome greets the comér. 


A Payrine Business.—Mr. Bamum acknowl- 
edges to a friend, who is not given to exaggera- 
tion, that he has made $500,000 by the Jenny 
Lind concerts, and says that Jenny has realized 
not less than $350,000 in this country. The net 
proceeds of the ninety-four concerts do not lack 
above $25,000 of a million of dollars. 


Gieason’s PicrortaL Drawine Room Companton.—This 
paper is universally acknowledged by the press to be in 
ut of style and size as well as in tho character and qual- 
io of its literary c the ch jon of American 
lications. It is b ifu lly embellished with designs 

80 elegant and superb, as to place it far ahead of all riv- 
alry. | No family should be without “ Gleason’s Pictorial 
Room C jon.” It is the best paper 
published in the United States.— Southern (Il 


.) Advocate. 


Queer Comprnation.—A “ Happy Family” 
of cats, rats, owls, mice, hawks, sparrows, bears, 
monkeys, squirrels, dogs, &c., all dwelling to- 
gether in unity—a glorious specimen of “ har- 
monial philosophy,” have been added to Bar- 
num’s Museum. 


Fort Hit.t.—Fort Hill is now almost com- 
pletely possessed and surrounded by Irish ten- 
ants. The hill gives a fine view of the harbor 
and the back country, and but a few years since 
was the rival of Beacon Hill, in splendid man- 
sions and wealthy residents. 


Gieason’s PrcrontaL Drawine Room Companion.—This 
charming weekly publication, is regularly received at our 
office, and in interest, elegance and originality, it stands 
unrivalled. The engravings are on wood, but so finely 
finished and so handsomely printed, that many wonder 
greatly at the recent improvements in this branch of the 
arts. It is truly a most splendid weekly publication.— 
National N. H. 


Claremont, 


Se.r-Deceit.—It is as easy to deceive one’s 
self without perceiving it, as it is difficult to de- 
ceive others without their perceiving it. 


@ Prcrontat increases in attraction with each 
number. The iibusnsesions are scenes of daily occurrence 
—drawn by artists on the spot. Gather a crowd any- 
where between Hudson’s Bay and Diego, and you will see 
it illustrated the following week in the — Tran- 
script, North Adams, Mass. 


Guap or 1t.—Mr. Chickering’s pianos, built 
in this city, are pronounced to be the best in the 
world by the first judges who have tried them 
at the Great Exhibition in London. 


Hovse.—This favorite hotel is 


thronged to overflowing. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Neale, Mr. Horatio Hobbs to 
Miss Harriet E ttle. 


Mr. John Russell Mary P. 
vitt; Mr. George Lyman to Miss Mary 
+4 Rev. Mr. Street, Mr. James W. Thurber to Miss El- 


M. Sampso: 

By Rev.) Mr. Kirk, Mr. Charles H. Carpenter, of Dorches- 
ter, to iss Frances W. Wilson. 

By nev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Jerome B. Cram to Miss Lucy 
D. Norton; Sr. Thomas Harrison to Miss Jane Jones. 

In South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Ebenezer 
Hancock, of Northampton, to Miss Clarissa Willeott. 

In Koxbury, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Edward A. Teulon, 
of Boston, to Miss Georgiana 8. Whitney. 

In Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Townley, Mr. Charles H. 
Blanchard to Miss Caroline C. Yale. 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Dr. Tucker, Mr. William Wells to 
Eliza Chand’er. whi 

Orleans, by Rev. Mr. ite, Mr. Alpheus Mead, of 

Boston, to Miss Mary F. Nickerson. 

In Springfield, Mr. Henry Hastings to Mrs. Esther A. 
Dickerson, boch of Amherst. 

In Portamouth, N. H., by Rev. Dr. Burroughs, Geo. H. 
Place, Esq., of B. Walpole, Ms., Miss M. L. Pickering. 


In this city, Mrs. Sarah Long,72; Miss lew Goodridge, 
71; Mr. Alfred Greenough, 41; Miss Eliza V. Edes, 56; 
Mrs. Caroline A. Palmer, 30. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Abigail Holt, 86. 

In East Cambridge, Miss Clara A. C. Odiorne, 14. 

In Malden, Mr. Nathan Robinson, 71. 

In Reading, Mrs. Joanna, Weston, 46. 

In Salem, William F. Gardner, Esq, 57. 

In Danvers, Mrs. Sophrogia Page, 56 

In Haverhill, Mr. Jaaele Wingate, 31. 

In Ipswich, Mrs. Sarah Kimball, 84. 

In Newburyport (drowned), Mr. ‘John Evans, Jr., 32. 

In Berlin, Miss Martha Ann Smith, 19. 

In Worcester, Mrs. H. Griffin, formerly of Princeton, 74. 

In Portland, Me., Mrs. Mary M. Mountfort, 60. 

In Barnard, Vt., ‘Isaac Danforth, M. D., 88. 

In Litehfield, Ce. , Ozias Seymour, Esq... 75. 

In Sag Harbor, L. I., Mrs. Sarah Foote. 

In Cincinnati, Elizabeth Macy, 79. 

In St. Louis, E. A. Johnson, Esq., formerly of Boston, 41. 

In Gap, France, Miss Lucy ‘Amelia Gardner, daughter of 
the late Joshua Gardner, Esq., of Dorchester, Ms., 17. 


A Magnificent Pictorial 


AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 

! tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its 
will contain views of every populous city in the 
=A world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemispnere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
rinted on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 


Che Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
na) misceliany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue ry hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for ita 


TERMS:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


For four months, . $1 00 
“ twelve “ 8 00 


No reduction will be made ‘from the above terms, either 
to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 
recognized by the proprietor. 

The PrcroriaL Daawine Room Compayion may be 
obtained at any of the pe: depots throughout the 

hewsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 
every Saturday, by 
F. ULBABON, Boston, Mass 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street P Philadelphia. 
H. TAYLOR, North Street, Baltimore 
EDWAKDS & COMPANY, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
R. EB, EDWARDS & Co., 98 Third Street, Louisville, Ky 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
¥.K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th & Chesnut Sts., St. Louis 


Subscriptions received at cither of the above places. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 


THE TWO MIRRORS: 
TEE GILDER's APPRENTICE. 


BY FREDERICK HUNTER. 


Y NHERE l'ved in Lancaster, England, some 
it years ago, a thrifty gilder, who had an 
apprentice under his guardianship—a bright lad, 
who had received a very fair education before he 
commenced to learn his trade, and who had 
been very successful as a mechanic. He was a 
handsome youth, too, and, after a five years’ 
service, he attained the age of twenty years, and 
became quite a man, in many respects. 

Edwin Wilson—for that was the apprentice’s 
name—had formed an acquaintance with the 
only daughter of a retired merchant residing in 
the next street, and an ardent and mutual at- 
tachment succeeded. Mr. Elwyn, the father of 
Ada, was a man of considerable wealth; and 
though he had come up, to his present position, 
from the original profession of clerk in a small 
haberdasher’s establishment, still, he had high 
notions of his own consequence and importance 
in society. Mr. Elwyn was rich, and felt that 
he had a right to display his aristocratic notions 
in his own way. And the lordly merchant did 
not, therefore, favor the advances of the humbie 
apprentice. 

The proud Mr. Elwyn saw that his child's 
hopes were wrapped up in the handsome youth, 
who had at length so nearly reached his majority 
—and he began to be uneasy as to the future; 
He called his daughter aside, at last, and said: 

“ My Ada, Iam not unmindfal of the prefer- 
ence you have indulged for young Wilson—the 
apprentice of Lockwood. What have you done 
—how are you committed to him ‘” 

“ He loves me, father,” responded the swect 
girl, “and with your blessing, he will make me 
his wife, he says.” 

“ Stop, then, Ada—where you are !” 

“ How, father !” 

“ He is but a poor mechanic.” © 

“T know it.” 

“ You are my only child.” 

“Yes.” 

“T am rich.” 

“ The world says so, father—but——” 

“Hear me, Ada. The young man has not 
fifty pounds in the world. Would you wed a 
beggar ?” 

“No, father! I would wed Edwin Wilson,” 
replied his daughter, innocently. 

“No, my daughter; he is beneath your posi- 
tion, in every way; and I can consent to no 
such sacrifice. I am decided—you must think 
of him no more !” 

This was crushing intelligence to the tender- 
hearted Ada, who had not suspected such an 
answer, when she resolved to appeal to her father 
on this subject. But, though Mr. Elwyn was 
opposed to such a union, he had but the one 
objection to his daughter’s suitor. He could find 
no stain upon his character, he could raise no 
opposition to his claims, save that the youth was 
penniless. Still he was inexorable. 

Having thus contrived to throw his daughter 
into the decpest mental distress, he went over to 
his friend, the gilder, and commenced to chide 
him for permitting the youth to have forced 
himself thus upon the affections of his child. 

“He has nothing to support her with,” he 
said. 

“He has an excellent trade, sir,” said his 
master. 

“J care nothing for that,” replied the irritated 
parent. 

“ He is an accomplished workman——” 

“ He is nobody, sir! He has neither friends, 
nor family connexions, nor the more important of 
considerations in these matters, money. I have 
no fancy for a mechanic, and shall not submit 
that my only daughter shall suffer by such an 
unequal alliance.” 

“ Edwin will be one-and-twenty at Christmas 
_ time, sir. Ithink he would make your daugh- 
ter a good husband, and would care well for 
her.” 

“T don’t believe it! He shan’t marry her— 
he shan’t, at least till he is able to take such care 
of her as her father has, hitherto.” And with this 
tart answer, Mr. Elwyn departed. 

As he went hastily out of the gilder’s shop, he 
did not observe the movements of an old gen- 
tleman who had overheard his remarks, and who 
advanced as the man of wealth and high notions 


“ Of whom did he speak?” queried the gen- 
tleman, of Edwin’s employer. 

“ It is a trifling affair, sir,” said the master. 
“ Unfortunately, an apprentice of mine—a very 
worthy young man, now a master at his busi- 
ness, by the way—has conceived a passion for 
this gentleman’s daughter; and as the father is 
rich, he has interposed his authority, and refuses 
to permit the youth’s advances, on the score of 
his poverty. But here he is—he will enlighten 
you, perhaps,” continued the gilder, as Edwin 
made his appearance from above stairs. 

The old gentleman apologized, kindly, for his 
apparent interference, and commenced at once 
to interrogate the apprentice. 

“ How long have you worked at your trade, 
Edwin ?” he inquired. 

“ Five years, sir.” 

“ And your age is——” 

“ Twenty one, at Christmas, sir.” 

“ You have formed an attachment for a young 
lady above your position in society ?” 

“ Yes, sir—as the world views it.” 

“And her father positively objects to your 
marrying her ?” 

“ Does he, sir !” 

“ This is certainly not new to you ?” 

“T feared such a decision, sir; but he has not 
as yet declared himself to me.” 

The rest was soon explained to Edwin, and 
the gentleman, who was a connoisseur in art, 
then turned to an elaborate and exquisitely 
finished mirror-frame, of an expensive character, 
which was displayed in the show-case of his em- 
ployer, and continued : 

* Whose handiwork is this ¢” 

Edwin blushed, and answered that he had 
aided in finishing it. 

« The design and the completion of that piece 
of work,” chimed in his employer, instantly, 
“belongs to Edwin, himself. He did it all.” 


“Tt is beautiful, and very chaste,” added the 
stranger, slowly ; “ but it is too small.” 

“ For what purpose, sir ¢” 

“For my purpose. You can make me one—I 
mean two, Edwin—can you not, twice the size 
of these 

“ Yes, sir,” responded the apprentice, flattered 
with such an order. ~ 

“ How long a time will be requisite to com- 
plete them in ?” 

“ Twice the size of these, you said ?” 

“Yes. Let them be of your best workman- 
ship, and spare no pains to render them elegant. 
I design to present them, for drawing-room mir- 
rors, to a young friend of mine.” 

“ They can be finished in two months.” 

“Take plenty of time, Edwin; say three 
months.” 

“That will be amply sufficient. sir.” 

“Tt is well. That will be November. 
leave all to your good taste.” 

“ Thank you,” said Edwin, gratefully. 

“Bear in mind that price is no consideration 
with me in this matter; I give you carte Lianche. 
In three months, I will call for them.” 

“In the meantime,” continued the stranger, 
turning to the master of the establishment. * as 
we are not acquainted with each other, here is 
my card. Call upon Faber, my banker, who 
will satisfy you of my responsibility.” And 
with this, he bade master and apprentice “ good 
day,” and departed. 

The card bore the name of James Worthen, 
only; but subsequent inquiry convinced the 
gilder that the order was a substantial one, and 
the work was commenced forthwith, by his ap- 
prentice, to whose charge he committed it, 
entirely. 

The father of Ada was obdurate. Edwin was 
forbidden to visit the premises, or to come in 
contact with his daughter; and with a melan- 
choly spirit, he commenced his work—which was 
to be completed in November. In December fol- 
lowing, he would be twenty-one, and, despite his 
disappointment, he resolved to tinish his term of 
apprenticeship, honorably, and to hope for better 
fortune in the future. 

The mirrors were completed, and a master- 
piece of work they proved, when finished. In 
this peculiar line of workmanship, Edwin was 
not equalled in all London! The designs of 
these mirrors were magnificent; they were fin- 
ished without a flaw, and the best judges pro- 
nounced them inapproachable. The three months 
expired, to a day, and the strange old gentle- 
man appeared, promptly, to order them away. 

He was delighted with them—they surpassed 
his expectations. The bill was a heavy charge, 
but he paid it, instanter, and the mirrors were 
sent to a fine house in Bond street. The fame 


I will 


of the manufacturer was fixed. Edwin was 
happy that he had been so successful—and then 
he thought once more of Ada. He would be 
““ free” ina month. But he was poor—her fa- 
ther would not relent—and he was deeply dis- 
tressed again, at his prospect. 

Late in November, Mr. Elwyn received a note 
from Worthen, requesting him to wait upon him 
at No. 16 Bond street, on important business ; 
and the wealthy gentleman ordered his carriage 
thither, accordingly. He was shown into a gor- 
geously decorated drawing-room, at once, on 
reaching the house, where an elderly man met 
him. civilly, and invited him to be seated. 

“Tam happy to meet you, Mr. Elwyn,” said 
his new acquaintance. “You are acquainted 
with a young man by the name of Wilson, I 
think.” 

“No, sir!” said the aristocrat. 

“No?” queried the other. “ Edwin Wilson, 
I mean ; the gilder’s apprentice.” 

“No, sir. That is to say, I have no particu- 
lar acquaintance with him. I do not associate 
with such persons.” 

*“Tam aware of that, Mr. Elwyn; but you 
remember the name, I presume.” 

“ Yes, yes; I have heard of this boy.” 

“ He sought your daughter's hand.” 

“Did he ¢” 

“So I am informed.” 

“Then his impndence only equals his low 
breeding and his poverty, sir.” 

“ He is not ‘low bred,’ Mr. Elwyn; I think he 
is not impudent; and I know he is not so poor 
as you may imagine !” 

“ What, sir! He isa mechanic! He hasn't 
a guinea, and he seeks my daughter’s fortune, I 
am worth ten thousand pounds, sir.” 

So is he, Mr. Elwyn !” 

What!” exclaimed the aristocrat, with a 
hearty laugh, at this retort. “Upon my word, 
Mr. Worthen, you know the boy better than I 
do, it seems.” 

“Tam not jesting, Mr. Elwyn,” continued the 
old gentleman, seriously. 

“Tam a widower, without children. I have 

satisfied myself that young Wilson is worthy of 
even your daughter's hand. You are worth ten 
thousand pounds. J am worth forty thousand. 
This house belongs to Edwin Wilson. I fur- 
nished it, as you now find it, myself, as a mar- 
riage present for him; and with it, 1 give him a 
fortune equal to yourown. He will attain his 
majority in twenty days. Are you content that 
he becomes your son-in-law, under these cir- 
cumstances ?” 
. “This isa very different case, you perceive, 
Mr. Worden—Worthen, I mean—” replied the 
aristocrat, deeply embarrassed. “I will consider 
the proposal, and if——” 

“If you do not consent, a union will undoubt- 
edly occur between your daughter and this 
spurned mechanic. “Here is the deed of this 
mansion—I am in earnest.” 

The father of Ada was perplexed; but in a 
few minutes he arose, and said : 

“T accept your proposal, sir.” 

“It is well, sir. I am glad you are so inclined. 
Wait a moment.” 

The bell-pull was sprung, and an attendant 
entered. 

“Show the gentleman hither from the east 
parlor,” said Mr. Worthen. 

“ My young friend is here, already,” continued 
the old man—and the next moment Edwin en- 
tered the drawing-room. 

“ Edwin,” he said, “ I present you to the father 
of your future wife, Mr, Elwyn. You have met 
before—no apologies—no affectation—no scenes, 
now—it is all explained. This is your house, 
you are as rich as he is; shake hands, and be 
friends.” 

Matters were quickly explained, to the entire 
satisfaction of all the parties, and the eccentric 
old gentleman pointed to the beautiful great 
mirrors at either end of the fine saloon, and 
added : 

“There they are, my boy! Splendid work, 
that! Couldn't be finer, if you’d made them for 
yourself, ch? Ha, ha! I like to see folks happy. 
They're yours, now—all yours, and Ada’s. Her 
father agrees to the match, it is all fixed—except 
the day and hour—and such a time as we'll 
have. Come, sir! a glass of Burgundy with 

mu,” 

The wine was quaffed, and long life and hap- 
piness was proposed for the lovers. 

The first day of January saw Edwin and Ada 
united in marriage. ‘Their ancient friend was a 
r constant guest at their fine dwelling, and young 
Wilson was at once placed in a condition te 


live easily and creditably, without further toil, 
through the munificence of his eccentric and 
strangely found benefactoz, who conceived so 
sudden and extraordinary a fancy for him. 

The Two mrrRors still decorate his magnifi- 
cent drawing-room, his family associations are 
honorable and happy, his wife has proved a very 
jewel to him, and he dwells at his ease; but he 
never forgets, even amid his prosperity and 
luxury, that he was once but ag-lder’s apprentice. 


_ [Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE PAST AND THE FUTURE, 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


The shadows of departed ages come 

Thickly around me, from time's awful tomb ; 
Kings, warriors, statesmen, terrors of the earth, 
Whose voices oft have given an empire birth. 

I see the hero-boy of Macedon, 

And Cesar with his laurel chaplet on, 

Dimly amid the cloud the chiefs of song 

With heaven-strung harps majestic glide along ; 
Who gave the mighty deed and names sublime 
Of those who flourished in the olden time. 


All sheathed in arms upon his car of flame, 

The god of battles clad in terror came ; 

But broken was his sword—his shivered spear 
Was useless now ; his eye, inspiring fear, 

Was mild and gentle—not as erst of yore, 

His chariot-wheels were red with human gore ! 
A form ethereal, robed in vesture white, 

8:00! ©” ..s side with brows arrayed in light; 
The verdant olive in her hand she prest, 

And “ peace" was written on her spotless breast. 


Close at her side, a sage, with hoary hair, 

Bent o'er a scroll with brow and eyes of care ; 

His right hand held the world-controlling pen, 

That wiglity engine of the minds of men! 

At whose command the waves of knowledge roll 
Wide o’er the earth, from Indus to the pole; 

That breaks like fire-scorched thread the tyrant’s chain 
And lets young freedom loose o'er land and main ; 
Before its might the clouds of ignorance fly, 

And mental sunshine glads the joyous sky. 


The mighty press stood by, whose potent sway 
The gods of earth all must soon obey ; 

Around it glittered thousands of bright rays, 
Which shall be quenchless till the end of days; 
Unnumbered nations stood afar to see, 

And catch the fruits of coming liberty. 

Thrones shook as if a sudden earthquake passed, 
And wrong and savage war had looked their last. 


A shout of triumph rolled from van to van, 

Of this great host—* Light for the mind of man ; 
We war no more—light is our bactle-word, 

Let those who make the quarrel draw the sword! 
Our gifted bards shall sing another song, 

We own the nations have been fools too long.” 


Men gather wisdom often from the past, 

Nothing that’s earthly can forever last. 

Where are the blood-stained conquerors? At rest, 

Now ming ed with the things that were. The oppressed 

And the « ppressor time has overthrown, 

Leavin an empty name—or mouldering bone! 

But m otal light and knowledge shall increase 

The! vely handmaids of a heavenly peace ; 

Ina s—not arms—the nations yet shall vie, 

An . future children read with wondering eye 

Of deeds of madness, savageness and crime, 

Once miscalled “ glorious ” in the olden time! 

And as they trace the historic page along, 

Shall blush their fathers have been fools so long! 
Troy, N. Y., June, 1861. 


SMOKING. 


Another kind of smoking is practised in Egypt, 
and probably in Syria. unknown to us in Amer 
ca, viz., thatof Indian hemp. Cigars are cha 
with it, and there are apartments where individ- 
uals may go and draw in, through a long pipe 
stem, a kind of smoke that exalts a dirty, bare- 
footed rascal into an imaginary prince. In a 
few minutes he sees the gates of a Mahommedan 

aradise, gazes wildly towards the sky, and 
aughs till all consciousness passes away, and he 
falls into a lethargy of considerable duration. 
I suspect it is hemp, and not opium, as generally 
sup d, with which cigars are d , and 
made the ‘ustruments in the hands of designing 
men, in London and other great cities on the 
Continent, for the perpetration of many 
crimes. —Dr. J. V. CU. Smith, 


REAL TRAGEDY. 

The history of Sweden records a extra- 
ordinary event which took place at the represen- 
tation of the mystery of the Passion, under k 
John IL, in 1513. The actor who performe 
the part of Longinus, the soldier who was to 
pierce the Christ on the cross in the side, was so 
transported with the spirit of his action, that he 
finally killed the man who personated our Lord, 
who, failing suddenly, and with great violence, 
overthrew the actress who represented the holy 
mother. King John who was present at this 


spectacle, was so e inst inus, that 
he leaped onthe stage and struck his head. 
The spectators, who had been delighted with the 
too violent —— infuriate inst their 

ing, fell upon h @ throng, and killed him. 


—History of Sweden. 
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NAVIGATION OF THE OCEAN. 

‘Messrs. Harnden & Co. have completed ar- 
rangements for starting a new line of ocean 
steamers between this port and Liverpool, early 
in the coming month. It will consist of four 
screw propellers, of the largest tonnage, which 
it is calculated shall make the voyage between 
Boston and Liverpool on an average of ten days. 
We are rejoiced to see that American enterprise 
is about to contest the palm at this port with the 
long established English line. Each of these 
Boston vessels will have double capacity for 
freight, and equal capacity for passengers, with 
any of the Collins line of steamers. The cost of 
the whole four will amount to the exact cost of 
each one of the Collins line, $600,000, and 
altogether will burn no more coal than any one 
of those New York boats. 


WOMAN AT THE FIRESIDE. 

It has been eloquently and truthfully said, 
that if Christianity were compelled to flee from 
the mansions of the great, the academies of phi- 
losophers, the halls of legislators, or the throngs 
of busy men, we should find her last retreat with 
women at the fireside. Her last audience 
would be the children gathering around the 


knees of ‘a ‘mnother—the last sacrifice, the secret | 


prayer, escaping in silence from her lips, and 
heard, perhaps only at the throne of God. 


_Americay Starvary.—The London Econ- 
omist, in noticing the statuary in the Great Ex- 
hibition, says: “The world may see, perhaps, 
with some astonishment, the sculptors of the 
United States bearing off the palm for beauty, 
and those of the continent conspicuous for rug- 


ged strength.” 


Rerrisution.—At the island of New Cale- 
donia, in the Pacific, a boat’s crew of the French 
corvette Alcemene having been massacred in 


Deeember and eaten by the cannibals, the huts - 


at Tulao were destroyed, and twenty of the 
tribe shot. The French also destroyed the huts 
and plantations of two other villages. 


Sincutar.—aAt Alexandria, La., on the 10th 
inst., William Page, Deputy Grand Master of 
the Masonic Fraternity, whilst delivering a lec- 
ture in Washington Lodge room, suddenly fell 
and instantly expired. He leaves a large family. 


Heaven’s Banx.—Carlyle says there are 
many millionaires whose note of hand will go to 
any length in the streets of London, and to 
whom in Heaven’s Bank, the stern answer is, 
“No Effects.” 


Svuicipr.—A man at Delaware, Ohio, bor- 
rowed a gun, and when asked what he meant to 
do, replied, “ to kill a fool.” and thereupon shot 
himself dead. He was young, and engaged to 
be married. 


Very opp.—Three Indians who were in 
prison at Tampa, Florida, for the murder of a 
white boy, hung themselves in their cell on the 
afternoon of May 23. 


Costry.—A miss, in Louisiana. has recovered 
$12,000 damages for defamation of character, of 
a Mr. —— Shaw. Slander is very dear “down 
south.” 


Jenny.—The Yarmouth Register states that 
a countryman of Jenny Lind, residing in that 
town, and in indigent circumstances, has re- 
ceived a donation of $50 from Jenny Lind. 


Pripre.—Pride, like the magnet, constantly 
points to one object—self; but, unlike the mag- 
net, it has no attractive pole, but at all points 
repels. 


Persecution.—Disobeying the most solemn 
injunctions of Christianity under the plea of 
upholding it. 


Tue Loxpon Farr. —The Glass Palace con- 
tinues to attract its thousands. Upwards of 
50,000 persons passed through the door in one 
day. 


Goop Divipexp—The Whaling Insurance 
Company, of New Bedford have declared a 
dividend of 25 per cent. 


A coop York common 
council have decided to enlarge the Battery. 


How true !—All pride is willing pride. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Mrs. Anna C. Mowatt is coming home. 

Gaming is on the increase in Cincinnati. 

A good cat is worth from ten to twenty dol- 
lars in California. 


The Erie railroad is four hundred and fifty 
miles long. 


A merchant in Boston has given $1000 for 
the cause of education in Liberia. 

One hundred and fifty Hungarian refugees 
have left Havre for New York. 

Daniel Cullen, of Tewksbury, was run over 
and killed by an ox cart. 

The corporation of New York has appropria- 
‘ted $2,500 for fire-works on the 4th of ~ 

The ancient custom of tossing an offender in 
a blanket has been revived in California. 


The first person born in Milwaukie is now re- 
siding there, a young lady of fifteen years. 

The editors of the Picayune had ears of green 
corn on the 29th May from 12 to 14 inches long. 

Portland bridge, connecting Portland and 
Cape Elizabeth, is soon to be made free. 

There are now 113 locomotives on the New 
York and Erie railroad, and the number will 
soon be increased to 150. 


——— has been made to the agent of 
the Virginia Colonization Society for passages 
for 300 free negroes to Liberia. 

Luke R. Prince, a trader of Beverly, who left 
his place of business about a week since, was 
found drowned in Ashland. 

The citizens of Providence, R. I, have sub- 
scribed and paid fifteen hundred dollars to new- 
ly equip the Providence Light Infantry. 

Kossuth, it is reported, has been liberated on 
condition that he and his Hungarian refugees 
immediately quit Europe. 

At Buffalo, W. H. Perkins, a tinman, killed 
his son, aged 12 years, with an axe, and then 
drowned himself. He was insane. 

Thomas Powers, a seaman, was lost overboard 
from the brig China, on the 1st ult., while on the 
passage from Philadelphia to Boston. 

The value of the exports to the United States 
from the port of ifux last year, in fish and 
oil, was $520,000. 

The city council of Galveston have passed an 
ordinance levying a tax of 50 cents on every 
white passenger that lands in the city from 
steamships. 

Miss Kipp has recovered $1000 damages of 
Mr. Smith, at New York, for breach of marriage 
promise. They are people of color. 

David Copperfield has been translated into 
German, with the of speech of the 
different classes of characters unattempted. 

Under a new law in Boston, a boy has been 
committed to the House of Reform for one 
month, for habitually playing truant from school. 


The expenses of the city of New York during 
1850, were $2,587,490, nearly a million of which 
could be traced almost directly to intemperance. 


The Cunard steamers are hereafter to run 
weekly during the winter months, and Holyhead 
has been determined upon as the mail station. 

Saratoga papers state that a bed of the purest 
quality of peat has been discovered within four 
miles of the village of Saratoga Springs. ‘The 
surface extends over sixty acres. 

Montreal papers speak of the active move- 
ments on the St. Lawrence and Atlantic rail- 
roud. Many laborers are employed and many 
more are wanted. 


Patrick Kiernan, a young lad, left his father’s 
house at Weir Village, ‘'uunton, on 26th May 
— since which nothing has been heard from 

m. 
A tumor as large as a duck’s egg has been 
taken from the windpipe of Moses Marsh, who 
died in Hadiey, from exhaustion, not being able 
to swallow. 


At Concord, N. H.,a woman named Chan- 
dler committed suicide by taking corrosive sub- 
limate, to which act she was superinduced by 
attending the spiritual rappings. 

Thousands of locusts are making their appear- 
ance in Baltimore and vicinity daily. Lvery 
blade of grass can alinost boast its locust inhab- 
itant. 

Mr. Hovey, of Boston, we learn, will furnish 
the fireworks for the Fourth of July celevration 
in Lowell. He is to receive the sum of $800.— 
Mr. Beals, last year, received $1000. 

The “professor” in the College of the Holy 
Cross, at Worcester, who had his leg broken by 
his horse running away on Sunday, was Mr. 
Taylor, carpenter at that institution. 

A century ago the amount expended in books, 
periodicals and newspapers, did not exceed 
£100,000 a year, whereas the sum now so ex- 
pended annually, is calculated at £2,100,000. 

A company from Boston is e d at Hell- 

te, with India rubber en- 

voring to secure treasure from the ship Czar, 
which was wrecked there many years ago. 

The burning waste of Clackmanna, an ex- 
tensive coal field, which has been on fire for 
thirty years, has been lately extinguished by 
means of carbonic acid gas, with which the pits 
were filled. 


The yacht club of St. Petersburgh, a gon 


on the model of that of London, are about to. 


undertake an expedition to Huvre, with their 
whole flotilla, from whence six of the yachts will 
proceed to London to visit the exhibition. 


Foreign fMliscellany. 


St. Amant, the great chess-player, is appointed 
French consul at California. 

The queen has presented £100 in aid of the 
Sailor’s Home at Portsmouth. 

The price of bread is one-third dearer in Lon- 
don than in Paris. 

A deeree has been issued at Warsaw forbid- 
ding the Jewish women to cut off their hair. 

Lieut. Col. T. G. Browne, C. B., has been ap- 
pointed to the command of St. Helena. 

The receipts for admission to the Great Fair 
are said to amount to $10,000 per day. 

It is stated that Prince Christian of Gluck- 
burg, is to succeed to the throne of Denmark. 

Romani, the composer, has just finished his 
new opera, Bacchanali, which will shortly be 
produced. 

Arrangements have been made for coaling 
steam-vessels at St. Helena at the rate of 150 
tons per day. 


The emperor of Russia has just approved of 


the plan submitted to him for a railway between 
Warsaw and St. Petersburg. 

On Saturday, Queen Victoria entered on the 
33d year of her age, and the 20th of next month 
commences the 15th year of her majesty’s reign. 

Alex. Dumas’ gorgeous p-lace, Monte Cristo, 
at St. Germain en Laye, is advertised to rent, 
and his city residence has been converted into a 
lodging house. 

Last week Mr. Evans, of Sheffield, mercer, 
got £50 damages against his sister, for having 
sent him to Bethlem hospital on charge of in- 
sanity, which was not proved. 

Mr. Greeley thinks that the habit of drinking 
intoxicating liquors is more universal in Eng- 
land than in thiscountry. The aristocracy drink 
almost to a man; so do the middle class ; so do 
the clergy ; so do the women. 

The disturbances between the Roman and 
French soldiers still continue. ‘he French au- 
thorities in Rome have caused ten thousand ra- 
tions and a large supply of ammunition to be 
taken on to the castle of St. Angelo. 

As a postilion, at Void, was unharnessing a 
horse lately, it suddenly seized him by the face, 
and bit off his nose and all the fleshy parts ad- 
joining. ‘The unfortunate man expired in dread- 
ful torture two days afterwards. 

The Irish papers bring accounts of the de- 
struction by fire of Downhill castle, county of 
Antrim, the residence of Sir Hervey Brue, and 
considered to be one of the finest private man- 
sions in the province of Ulster. 


Sands of Gold. 


——tThose who raise envy will easily incur 
censure. 

——Violent blowing at a small fire is as likely 
to extinguish as to increase it. 

Every ultimate fact is only the first of a 
new series.—Emerson. 

Perhaps the greatest charm in books is, 
that we see in them that other men have suffered 
what we have. 

No man should part with his own indi- 
viduality, and become that of another—Chan- 
ning. 

——Graceful manners are the outward form 
of refinement in the mind and good affections in 
the heart. 

——lIf you wish for care, perplexity and mis- 
ery, be selfish in all things—this is the shortest 
road to trouble. 

——There is an essential meanness.in the wish 
to get the better of any onc: the only competition 
worthy a wise man is with himselt. 

——Pride is never so effectually put to the 
blush, as when it finds itsclf contrasted with an 
easy but dignified humility. 

—F ame and admiration weigh not a feather 
in the scale against friendship and love, for the 
heart languishes all the same. 

——Every human being is intended to have a 
character of his own, to be what no other is, to, 
do what no other can do.—Channing. 

——tThe judgment clarified by charity may 
be compared to the bee, that finds honey where 
wasps and hornets gather little but poison. 

—— What a man has learned is of importance ; 
bat what he can do, what he will become, are 
more signiticanc things. 

——Slander is more accumulative than a 
snow balk It is like a salad, which every one 
will season to his own taste or the taste of those 
to whom he offers it. 

——He who pampers the selfishness of another 
does that other mortal injury, which cannot be 
compensated by any amount of gratification 
imparted to him. 

——Every human being has a work, to carry 
on withjn, duties to perform abroad, influences 
to exert, which are peculiarly his, and which no 
conscignce but his own can teach.— Channing. 

—~<Knowledge may slumber in the memery, 


but it never dies. It is like the dormouse in the 
ivied, tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, but 
wakes with the warm breath of spring. 
-<=—No enjoyment can be transitory ; the im- 
which it leaves is permanent ; and what 
is dane with diligence and effort communicates 
a hidden force, of which we cannot say how far 
its influence may reacih. 


Joker's Olio. 


Tolwing on a longer rain—dress up for a 
pleasure excursion. 

We understand that the alewives are about to 
petition for a bill of divorce. 
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With what kind of pens do plagiarists write? ~ 


With steel pens to be sure. 

Why is a pig's tail like a carving-knife? Be- 
cause it is flourished over a ham. 

Why is a vine like a soldier? Because it is 
‘listed, and trained, has ten drills, and shoots. 


Life is a good deal like a pair of breeches— 
the comfort increases as the shines wear away.— 
Phil. Ledger. 

When the Spaniards discovered Mexico they 
found there dumb dogs. Afierwards they found 
bark in Peru. 

“ Billy, my boy, can’t you eat a little more ?” 
“ Well, I don’t know but what I could, mother, 
if Istood up.” Good boy. 

Ye who are eating the apple dumplings and 
molasses of wealth, should not forg t those who 
are sucking the herring bones of poverty. 


An old maid who hates the male sex, most 
venemously, cut a female acquaintance recently, 
who complimented her upon the buoyancy of her 
spirits. 

Dobbs once boarded with a woman “so stingy 
of her sugar,” that when she stews a quart of 
gooseberries, they seem sharpened to a pint. 


Among the prominent benevolent objects of 
the day, we perceive the call for the formation of 
a society for the amelioration of the condition of 
women with snoring husbands ! 

“ Doctor, do you think tight lacing is bad for 
the consumption *” “ Not at all, my love—it is 
what it lives on.” The doctor's reply was wise 
as well as witty. 


A countryman, seeing a vessel very heavily 
laden, and scarcely above the water’s edge, ex- 
claimed : “ Upon my word! if the river was but 
a bit higher, the ship would go to the bottom.” 


A witness was asked, in one of the courts the 
other day, what he knew of the prisoner’s char- 
acter for truth and veracity. “ Why, in troth, 
yer honor, since iver ['ve known her, she has 
kept her house clane and dacent.’. 

Pigs not only st their own comfort, but 
that of their owners. hatelse but this animal 
trait could induce them to take on fat where it 
is worth ten cents a peund, rather than secrete it 
around the head, where it is only worth three? 

A pretty girl was lately complaining to a 
Friend that she had a cold, aud was sadly 
plagued in her lips by chaps. “Friend,” said 
Obadiah, “thee should never suffer the chaps to 
come near thy lips.” 


An elderly officer, who, had spent the best 
years of Lis life in the service, haying to dance 
attendance for months together to see the first 
lord of the admiraliy, compared the inconven- 
ience to being keel-haulud ; as it was uuderyoing 
great hardship. 


The Marshal de Mouchy maintained that the 
flesh of pigeons possessed, a consoling virtue. 
Whenever this nobleman lost a friend or rela- 
tion, he said to his cook, “Let me have roast 
pigeons for dinner to-day, I always remark,” 
he added, * that after having eaten two pigeons, 
I rise from the table much less sorrowful” 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Jonrnal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose ap: 
poetie gems, and original prize tales, written ¢ y loz 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, ic is strictly teutral. Noching ef 
an immoral na‘ure will ever be ito its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally ackn that the Fiaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the Sates, and ks liierary 
contents are allowed by the best judyes to be qusgrpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domesiie news of the day, so 
condensed as to erabie ‘ws to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligeuce. Ne advertisemencs are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and aurusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is ender the most inished and per- 
feet system that experiewee ean suggest,or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we ean lay 
before our hundreds of thousasids of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


present cirealation of whieh far exeeeds that 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


8 

4 

8 

Invariably in advance. 


Subseri! 
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GLEASON'S PRCVORTAL DRAW 


me ROOM COMPAMUON. 


FEMALE SEMINARY: 

This eligibly situated institution, being a 
boarding and day school for young ladies, is 
located on Mount Washington, South Boston, a 
site that could hardly be equalled in the State. 
It is under the charge of Mrs. Maria Burrill, and 
Miss L. B. Felton, ladies of ample ability to fill 
the responsible stations they occupy. The plan 
of the institution admits children as soon as they 
are able to read, and conducting them pro- 
gressively through every branch of study and 
ladylike accomplishment, perfects their educa- 
tion as far as tuition can do it. 

The course of education pursued by the young 
ladies of this Institute is extensive, comprehend- 
ing ali those attainments which may be found 
necessary, useful and ornamental in society.— 

The young ladies in the Junior Department 
are taught the common branches of an English 
education, Reading, Writing, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Geography, and History, ancient and 
modern. 

The young ladies of the Senior Department 
are taught the higher branches of Mathematics, 
ancient, modern and natural History, Astrono- 
my, Rhetoric, Logic, Natural and Moral Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Botany and Composition. 
Fancy Needlework in all its varieties; while 
Music on the piano, harp and guitar, is added 
to grace their other accomplishments. 

The ladies presiding over this establishment 
are scrupulously careful to watch over their 
health, as well as their morals, with the solici- 
tude of maternal affection. Cleanliness and 
neatness are rigorously attended to. 

Adjoining the establishment is an elegant 
garden, in which the young ladies have abun- 
dant seasons of relaxation, thus fostering a taste 
for the beautiful in nature which Flora spreads 
before them. 
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FEMALE SEMINARY, SOUTH BOSTON. 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 

This city is the third in size and population, 
in the United States. Itis nearly as large as 
Boston. It was first laid out as a town in 1729, 
and chartered as a city in 1797. The principal 
objects noticed by our artist in the engraving, 
are the Washington Monument, the statue on the 


| 


top being 163 feet from the ground, the Battle 


Monument, the Catholic Cathedral, the Court | 


House, the Union Bank, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Merchants’ Exchange. The city is laid out with 
much regularity, the houses are mostly built of 
brick, and the place ranks as the first flour mar- 
ket in the world. Its growth and increase in 


population have been very rapid, and it is re- 

garded as one of the most beautiful cities in the 

| Union. Its proximity to Washington city, and 
its ready communication with the sea, its central 
situation and means of connection with the great 

_ western flour and produce trade generally, are 
of great advantage to Baltimore. 
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IGNORANCE ABROAD. 

_ Aparagraph is going the rounds of the Eng- 
lish press, gravely stating that President Fill- 
more has determined to grant a charter toa 
company to run steamers from America to Gal- 
way! Have the English journals yet to learn 
that the President of the United States has no 


more authority to grant such a charter than 
of their own editors ? " . ted 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 
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